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Neitgzhboring for Peace 





a= SPSS S ASSES 


Ne ee ae 


v wey a : 
zege HEN Mrs. DarBy AND Mrs. Lewis visit across their back fences, 
323 h the f h, that is bei 
ge borrow an egg or rock together on the front porch, that is being 
os e neighborly, or so it seems. 

2°5 gé When Suzy whispers to Jane across the aisle or borrows her arithmetic 
bee problems, that too is being neighborly, or so it seems. 

ui ‘5 sy And so it is with world neighbors. Some of their overtures to each 
bets other bear all the outward marks of friendliness and good will. Other 

vf" . . . . 

S25 overtures, to any observer, become acts of aggression against or violations 
G3 8. of the person and rights of one. So much of which is which depends upon 
a3 2 the previous relationships between the two neighbors, the intentions of 
xo each toward the other, the motivations behind the act. 

Q ro) y 

gus Mrs. Darby may visit with Mrs. Lewis because Mrs. Lewis knows 
eee something about some other neighbor that Mrs. Darby may use to her 
Ag advantage. Mrs. Lewis may borrow an egg because she wants to see the 


inside of Mrs. Darby’s house to satisfy her curiosity as to the state of its 
_leanliness, its marks of affluence, or to see some coveted possession, be it 
human or material. If the coveted object means enough to Mrs. Lewis, she 
may seek many occasions to borrow eggs, to rock on the front porch or 
even to discard all evidences of friendliness and help herself. 

In some kinds of schoolrooms, Suzy’s whispering would pass unnoticed. 
In others, both girls would be “disciplined.” If Suzy borrowed Jane’s 
arithmetic problems in Miss Jones’ room, she might be accused of theft 
and cheating. Miss Smith would probably say, “Jane, will you please 
explain those arithmetic problems to Suzy. She was absent when we first 
talked about long division.” 

So much depends upon the “climate,” the “atmosphere,” in which the 
one contacts the other. If the climate is generally a cooperative one, the 
act may become neighborliness. If the climate is a competitive one, the act 
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Susie Bowden and Everett Van Dorn. 


h operates, jointly with militar 


£ducation, are viewed by Charles F. Ernst of UN 


:y 

23: may easily be interpreted as aggression. 

<B B ACK FENCES CAN BECOME BOUNDARIES between nations or treaties or 
25 trade agreements. Eggs may quickly become tungsten oil or silk or 
“ 5 magnesium or helium or atomic bombs. Front porches by sleight of 
ze mind can become public forums, united nations organizations, a Senate 
$s. floor or a dead-end street. What fences, eggs, aisles or porches become de- 
ar pends upon the relationships established because of them, upon them, 


across them. The making lies within the minds, the feelings and the atti- 
tudes of the individuals or nations concerned. 

We have just fought a war to destroy some relationships and to build 
others. In the chaos of destruction, the fatigue of the fighting, the mael- 
strom of the migrations we stand confused, not quite knowing the real 
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outcome of our effort. In the destruction of the one, we have necessarily 
lost some of the others. The true pattern has not yet been formed. The 
threads are there, threads as old as man is old. But they must be woven into 
a new pattern of self-preservation. 

The mind that made an atomic bomb is just as capable of making 
peace. Not the same mind, perhaps, but the same climate, the same urge to 
live. One important element is gone and gone forever—the element of 
choice. Man can no longer choose. His new pattern must be set in the ways 
of peace. A new element must come to take the place of the old—the will 
to peace.—F. M. 


Better Citizens 
for a better World 


T IS USELESS TO HAVE LESSONS IN CITIZENSHIP without complementary 
r & experiences in being citizens. The time has come, whether we are 

ready or not, when we are all citizens of the world. We can no longer 
talk about it; we are. 

What complementary experiences can we give to youth that will help 
them to be better world citizens? Films and wireless will play a growing 
part in the school of the future. Why not begin by showing our youth 
good foreign films? When French is the lesson, why not tune in on Paris? 
The Swiss, who know something about education for a multi-national 
community, before the war exchanged children’s drawings with most 
countries. Perhaps the new United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization will help such exchanges and others to be made 
between all nations. Every lesson in every school on earth could and 
should be education for a world community. We have seen to our sorrow 
how even mathematics can be made education for extreme nationalism. 


E ARE LIVING IN AN ATOMIC WORLD. Unless we learn to live 
VV together—and it must be done quickly—there is no hope for 

mankind and his civilization. We must have the right schools all 
over the world, the kind of schools that educate for world citizenship. 
UNESCO has now been created, but more important than all official 
machinery—although we should never underrate its importance and 
necessity—is the work of the thousands of teachers, beginning in the 
nursery school and never ending. Theirs is the work of making better 
citizens for a better world—Wilhelm Viola, author of “Child Art and 
Franz Cizek.” 
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Education’s 


By WILLIAM G. CARR 


International Responsibilities 


The responsibilities education faces interna- 
tionally and the problems growing out of 
these responsibilities are discussed by Mr. 
Carr, associate secretary of the National Ed- 
ucation Association who served as a consult- 
ant to the United States delegation at the 
San Francisco Conference last spring, and as 
deputy secretary-general at the meetings beld 
in London, November 1945, to establish the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization. He points out that 
America’s teachers have’ a_ responsibility 
through agencies already established for mak- 
ing the new international machinery work 
to keep the peace. 


OST OF THE PROBLEMS, interna- 
[A rons in scope, which educa- 

tion faces today center around 
these four main responsibilities: 

United Nations’ educational policies toward 
the defeated Axis nations. 

Reconstruction of educational facilities in 
war-devastated areas. 

Making educational, scientific and cultural 
cooperation work. 

Teaching international understanding here 
at home. 

These responsibilities are all connected, 
directly or indirectly, with the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cul- 
tural Organization (UNESCO), which 
was established by forty-four United Na- 
tions meeting in London last November. 

The UNESCO Charter is an inspiring 
international document. Whether the peo- 
ples of the world will “make it work” in 
helping to establish peace and security 
depends in large part on the educational 
leadership of the United States. 
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Re-education in Defeated Nations 


Before the end of the war, the Yalta 

communique referred explicitly to agree- 
ment among the Big Three to destroy Nazi 
and militaristic cultural institutions. Or- 
ders on the subject which have since been 
issued by General Eisenhower and General 
MacArthur to their occupying armies in- 
dicate full realization that Nazi and Jap- 
anese education is so intimately related to 
the resistive and recuperative powers of 
the enemy that it must be destroyed. 
(7? During the occupation, it is not proving 
easy to clear the undesirable elements from 
the German and Japanese schools, but it is 
a job which must be done to pave the way 
for future progress. At present, re-educa- 
tion of the enemy is the responsibility of 
military occupation officials. Later, wheth- 
er the occupation proves to be a long or 
short one, a sound civil educational policy 
based in large measure on political and 
military policy will have to be made. As 
Willard Price says in Key to Japan, “The 
occupation must be long enough . . . for 
the education of a new generation.” 

One conclusion on educational policy, 
after the occupation forces have gone 
home, may be reached: As long as the vic- 
tors have any responsibility for any aspect 
of German or Japanese life, they will have 
a responsibility in the education of the 
former Axis peoples. 

The idea of sending large numbers of 
American teachers to take over German 
and Japanese schools has never been seri- 
ously supported by any group of Ameri- 
can educators. It is recognized that re- 
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education in the vanquished nations must 
be accomplished partly by demonstrating 
to them, through defeat, the falseness of 
their ideologies, and partly by making as 
much use as possible of those individuals 
in the defeated countries who have not 
been ardent adherents to their countries’ 
programs of aggression and violence. 
There is a natural desire by teachers and 
the public to know what is happening at 
present in the field of re-educating the 
people in the countries our soldiers are 
occupying. Until now, there has been a 
great lack of information on the subject. 
One encouraging piece of recent news was 
General MacArthur’s proposal that a com- 
mittee of educators from the United States 
visit Japan to make recommendations on 
educational policy. An official report by 
responsible authorities in occupied coun- 
tries On progress made and problems en- 
countered should be forthcoming. 


Reconstruction in War-T orn Areas 


War’s ruinous effects on schools and 
educational systems parallel the physical, 
political, and economic destruction in for- 
merly enemy-occupied countries. School, 
college and library buildings have been 
destroyed, books have been burned, scien- 
tific equipment and works of art have 
been looted, and teachers and students have 
been killed, displaced or imprisoned. The 
retooling and remanning of the educa- 
tional systems are indispensable factors in 
the total recovery of each country. 

The extensive miseducation of youth in 
the liberated areas presents another serious 
problem. Sick, hungry, frightened children 
who have been taught to lie and steal and 
sabotage do not grow to proper maturity; 
they need special care and education if 
their deprivations are not to make empty 
all the promises of victory. At the 
UNESCO Conference, Delegate Wynd- 


ham of Australia expressed the urgency of 
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the need when he said, “In a world to be 
rebuilt from the wastage of war, teachers 
are as essential as bricklayers.” 


- The governments of formerly occupied 

countries were not idle during the war in 
planning for educational rebuilding. When 
temporary governments of these countries 
were set up in London, their representa- 
tives had the opportunity to meet and 
discuss their various problems. From the 
fall of 1942, the Conference of Allied Min- 
isters of Education met periodically in 
London to discuss re-establishment of nor- 
mal educational services after liberation. 
Some of the participating countries have 
cash reserves which will permit them to 
pay for the cost of educational recon- 
struction. In other countries, the destruc- 
tion is so extensive and remaining finan- 
cial resources so limited that some kind of 
assistance is necessary. 


A delegation from the United States 
attended the Conference of Allied Minis- 
ters in April 1944. Although the United 
States did not become an official member, 
it did cooperate actively in the Confer- 
ence’s work and emphasized the need for 
long-range planning. The basic document 
for UNESCO discussion was prepared from 
a draft composed by the Conference of 
Allied Ministers. 

At the London UNESCO Conference, 
the view was vigorously pressed by many 
delegates that UNESCO and UNESCO’s 
Preparatory Commission should assist lib- 
erated countries in obtaining essential ed- 
ucational materials. While sympathizing 
with the needs of these countries, the Con- 
ference did not consent to this interpreta- 
tion of UNESCO’s functions. An agree- 
ment was reached, however, that 
UNESCO’s Preparatory Commission 
should establish a special subcommittee to 
examine the problems relating to the edu- 
cational, scientific and cultural needs of 
the devastated countries. 
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The Preparatory Commission is not em- 
powered to receive or handle relief funds, 
nor to procure and distribute supplies and 
equipment for educational needs. It was 
the conviction of the majority of the dele- 
gates at the UNESCO Conference that the 
new organization would be swamped if it 
undertook responsibility for the funds and 
administrative programs required to re- 
build educational functions in Europe and 
the Far East. 

Many at the Conference felt that 
UNRRA would be the logical agency to 
help build up the educational systems of 
the war-ravaged countries. However, 
there is a present inadequacy in UNRRA’s 
funds for educational and cultural reha- 
bilitation because of prior needs for food, 
coal and other necessities. It has been 
suggested that loans for educational pur- 
poses might be available from such an or- 
ganization as Bretton Woods, which has 
now been ratified by the number of. na- 
tions necessary to make it a workable in- 
ternational monetary agency. 

At present, the position of UNRRA on 
the subject is not clear; UNESCO is mak- 
ing its study, but is not empowered to 
take action. A pressing question now be- 
fore the American people is what action 
can be taken by private agencies for as- 
sisting in the educational rehabilitation of 
the liberated countries. 


Making Cooperation W ork 


Special provisions for “the promotion 
of international cultural and educational 
cooperation” among nations are made in 
the Articles relating to the Economic and 
Social Council of the United Nations 
Charter. There are also provisions under 
the trusteeship system of. the Charter 
which aim to stimulate the educational 
advancement of dependent peoples, and 
thus to aid them toward the goal of self- 
government or independence. 
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To carry out these educational provi- 
sions in the Charter, a conference was held 
in London in November to establish 
UNESCO as one of the specialized agencies 
under the Economic and Social Council of 
UNO. Soon after the conference opened 
it was decided that the proposed organiza- 
tion include provisions for “scientific” as 
well as “educational and cultural” coop- 
eration. Paris was chosen as the location 
of the permanent site of UNESCO. 


The purpose of UNESCO is actively to 
promote international peace and security. 
It is not merely a service agency to ex- 
change ideas, information, materials and 
personnel. The exact pattern of UNESCO 
cannot become clear until its first meeting 
is held sometime this spring. Proposed 
UNESCO activities discussed at London 
include: the establishment of a central of- 
fice to supply information regarding the 
exchange of teachers and students, the 
drafting of an international agreement re- 
lating to copyright laws, and the drafting 
of an international agreement on the 
teaching of mutual understanding in the 
schools of the various member nations. 


At the end of the conference, the United 
States delegation presented three resolu- 
tions bearing on the scope of UNESCO, 
all of which were unanimously approved. 
The first urges the establishment of a close 
working relationship with various adult 
education agencies, public and _ private. 
The second requests the UNESCO Pre- 
paratory Commission to consult with the 
International Council of Scientific Unions 
to strengthen both bodies and to plan a 
suitable working arrangement. The third 
resolution recommends that UNESCO fa- 
cilitate the use of press, radio, and motion 
pictures to promote international under- 
standing. 

Following the language of the United 
Nations Charter, UNESCO is prohibited 


from interfering with activities which are 
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essentially within the domestic jurisdiction 
of any nation. By using the word “essen- 
tially,” framers of the UNESCO Consti- 
tution showed that they are aware that 
some kinds of educational programs could 
be matters of international concern. The 
training of German and Japanese youth 
for aggression and war proved to be a 
very important matter of international 
concern. So while UNESCO will “pro- 
mote and foster fruitful differences in 
educational and cultural patterns” it can 
also take notice of any educational systems 
which appear to endanger the peace and 
security of the world. It would not be 
UNESCO’s function to take action 
against an erring nation; rather it would 
report the danger to the United Nations 
Security Council, with a recommendation 
for action. 

Three main things remain for the Amer- 
ican people and Congress to do in relation 
to the establishment of UNESCO. These 
are: the approval of the UNESCO Charter 
by the United States; the formation of a 
national commission to act as a bridge 
between the United Nations Organization 
and the educational, scientific, and cul- 
tural interests of the peoples of member 
nations; and the making of further recom- 
mendations concerning UNESCO opera- 
tions. 

UNESCO is an organization of govern- 
ments and if it is to work it will need the 
ardent support and interest of the peoples 
who are behind these governments. 
Teachers everywhere have a valuable op- 
portunity to work toward peace through 
the specialized channels of UNESCO. 

In her speech on the opening day of the 
UNESCO Conference, British Minister of 
Education Ellen Wilkinson, said, “I would 
like to send my voice beyond these walls 
and address myself to teachers wherever 
they are carrying on their self-sacrificing 
labors. I say to them: Pay attention to 
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what is being done here in London. When 
this organization is established, see that 
you make it your own, to reflect your 
wishes and to meet your needs. See that its 
influence penetrates from the officials at 
its center to the scattered workers on the 
circumference, so that the unity of the 
teaching profession may at last be no 
empty slogan but a living reality.” 


Teaching International Understanding 


In the schools and through adult edu- 
cation a real start has been made here in 
the United States in promoting under- 
standing of the United Nations Charter 
and other international issues. A great deal 
more must be done. 

The United States Department of State 
has been very helpful in this field by issu- 
ing public documents on our foreign policy 
for nationwide distribution, and by sup- 
plying speakers at meetings held to dis- 
cuss current international questions. In 
cooperation with the State Department, 
the representatives of the forty-two na- 
tional organizations who attended the San 
Francisco Conference as consultants are 
continuing their cooperative efforts to 
bring before the American public the cru- 
cial international problems of the time. 

It is being demonstrated that one of the 
most effective ways of teaching interna- 
tional understanding is through the pro- 
grams of educational associations. One ex- 
ample is the program of the N. E. A. Com- 
mittee on International Relations. Last 
year the Committee sent out several hun- 
dred kits of printed materials and record- 
ings on five current international issues 
for discussion by local teachers’ groups 
throughout the country. A thousand group 
meetings were held with over 49,000 in 
attendance. This year the Committee has 
a similar and greatly expanded program 
of kits and recordings on five international 
questions of the present time. 
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Shortly after the United Nations Con- 
ference at San Francisco, the N. E. A. 
issued Teaching About the United Na- 
tions Charter, a bulletin which has gone 
to thousands of teachers to help them in 
their international relations classes. It is 
important that clear, concise, accurate ma- 
terial about UNO and UNESCO activi- 
ties reach the teachers of the United States. 

The UNESCO Charter provides for ex- 
changing suggestions on the best educa- 
tional methods to prepare the children of 
the world for the responsibilities of free- 
dom. Without the continual teaching for 
international understanding by teachers 
and civic leaders in the United States, 
these provisions might well prove impo- 
tent. 


Will They W ork? 


The one thing that we all want to know 
about the United Nations Organization, 
UNESCO and all of the other new inter- 
national agencies is whether or not they are 
going to work. Are they going to keep the 
peace? No’ one can answer that question 
at this time. 


We must remember that UNESCO 


and all of the rest of the new international 


agencies are merely tools. They can ac- 
complish nothing in themselves. To ask 
whether UNESCO will work is like ask- 
ing whether a spade will dig. If the people 
of the world are ready to pay the price for 
peace in terms of money, hard work, and 
straight thinking, the. international ar- 
rangements are entirely adequate to main- 
tain the peace and security of the world 
for a long time to come. If the people of 
the world have not learned the bitter les- 
son that peace has its price, no less than 
war, then the most perfect instruments 
that could possibly be devised will not 
automatically keep another world war from 
devastating this planet and destroying its 
inhabitants. 

For teachers, the important thing is that 
in 1946 we do have a definite responsibility 
and definite agencies through which we 
can operate to discharge that responsibil- 
ity. This is the real significance of the 
inclusion of education in the United Na- 
tions Charter and the establishment of a 
special United Nations agency to operate 
in this field. If we look back on the meet- 
ings in San Francisco and London with a 
feeling of triumph and elation, we must 
also look forward to the, future with de- 
termination and hope. 


Y ee SOMETIMES, WHEN PEOPLE SO CASUALLY DISMISS THE LEAGUE OF 
Nations as an obsolete, model-T organization, whether they stop to consider 
what was really wrong with the League—why it finally broke down. It had 
structural defects, surely. So has the new United Nations setup. But what was 
wrong with the League was its foundation. It rested on a system of society that 
was obsolete; in fact the League was far, far ahead of its time. It collapsed 
because the nations that make it up were unable to create equality and stability, 
because democracy itself was crumbling. Only a security organization founded 
in democracy—the real thing—can possibly maintain peace in the world—From 
“Democracy, Indivisible’ by Frepa KircHwey in Journal of the American 
Association of University Women, Fall 1945. 
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Today’s Children 


By E. T. McSWAIN 


and Tomorrow's Peace 


Today’s schools are the living workshops for 
tomorrow’s citizens, who will reflect the pur- 
poses and values we accept and practice in 
their education today. Mr. McSwain, pro- 
fessor of education, Northwestern University, 
discusses what the schools must do to assure 
that tomorrow’s citizens have the opportunity 
and the will to work for peace. 


P Day Is THE ULTIMATE GOAL of a 

free people. Victory for peace re- 

quires unity in will and effort by 
individuals who have learned the lessons 
of war. World War II was won by unity 
in military action and scientific research. 
Military victory has insured the oppor- 
tunity for free people to continue the cam- 
paign for peace. Military victory in World 
War I brought rejoicing, followed by 
complacency. World War II is the evi- 
dence of the failure in winning the post- 
war peace. 

Unless we can win through unity of pur- 
pose and effort the post-war peace of 
World War II we shall again break faith 
with the men and women who fought he- 
roically and successfully to win military 
victory. Our obligation is crystal clear. 
The preservation of democracy depends 
on our success in reaching a victory for 
peace day. 

The campaign for peace calls for unity, 
heroic effort, and loyalty by all persons. 
The essential weapons are ideas, attitudes, 
motives, and values. Preservation is the 
driving motive in war. Preservation must 
be the dominating motive in winning the 
peace. Success depends on the quality of 
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mental and moral power of each individ- 
ual applied in daily living. The source of 
strength in the struggle for peace is the 
educability of children and youth. 

Yesterday’s children won World War IL. 
Today’s children and youth will win or 
lose the peace. The education of today’s 
children and youth is essential to national 
and world security. The United Nations 
Organization is a cooperative atten‘pt to 
apply the will of free people. Education is 
the only effective means to develop mentai 
and moral power adequate to will for 
peace. 

The opportunity of administrators and 
teachers to serve the educational needs of 
children and youth is urgent and chal- 
lenging. These young people must be pre- 
pared to live in an interdependent world 
and must be equipped to control atomic 
energy. How can the school serve effect- 
ively the present and future needs of boys 
and girls? 

This problem requires immediate study 
and planning by teachers and parents. The 
purposes, procedures, and materials of the 
school must be appraised in terms of their 
contribution to the mental, social, and 
moral development of each child. A new 
faith, a scientific mind, and a recognition 
of the worth and dignity of individuals 
are the effective instruments to cope with 
conditions and opportunities in the post- 
war years. The memorization of informa- 
tion and the development of communica- 
tive skills will not be sufficient. The sol- 
diers in the drive for peace must be mo- 
tivated by social intelligence and by a 
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pragmatic faith in the ability of free peo- 
ple to develop and to use applied science 
in improving the standards of living for 
all individuals. The obligations of the 
school are definite. 


W hat the Schools Must Do 


The first obligation of the schools is to 
offer a meaningful program in self-edu- 
cation. Patterned curriculum and stress on 
memorized content and_ skills retard 
awareness of and growth in self-education. 
Each child builds a self and a social inter- 
acting process. He responds to personal 
and environmental demands, to felt urges 
or desires, and to immediate and deferred 
rewards. In too many instances the learner 
is motivated to learn by the demands or 
rewards of teachers or parents. Imposed 
purpose, demands, and rewards produce a 
patterned type of mind that is not 
equipped to cope with the requirements of 
a dynamic, rapidly changing culture. 

To discover why the child is learning 
and how he is learning deserves ontinu- 
ous study. We must understand the role 
played in the development of each child 
by curiosity and the desire to know. The 
function of the teacher is to help in se- 
lecting experiences and to offer sympa- 
thetic guidance that fosters creative self- 
education and that reveals the meaning 
of functional content and skills. 

Textbook and 
should serve as means and not as ends to 
learning. The learner needs to discover 
that the content of self-education cannot 
be measured adequately by objective tests 
or the teacher’s judgment. The evaluation 
of the child’s education is reflected in the 
quality of his living and working with 
others in the home, the school, and the 
community. Today’s schools must provide 
boys and girls every opportunity to keep 
alive curiosity about social reality, to im- 


curriculum materials 
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prove the power of reflective interpretation 
and synthesis, and to foster understanding 
and use of problem-solving in meeting the 
problems of daily living. 

A higher standard of applied democracy 
can be achieved only by individuals who 
have learned how to live and to work in 
accord with the principles and require- 
ments inherent in democratic cooperation. 
The interaction patterns acquired in early 
life strongly affect the quality of cooper- 
ative living accepted and practised in adult 
citizenship. Another duty of the schools 
is to foster development in social sensitivity 
and in assuming responsibilities. Education 
that stresses individual welfare and 
achievement separated from the social con- 
sequences to other persons does not fit in 
with the emerging interdependence of men 
and nations. Tomorrow’s citizens, by the 
nature of the interdynamics of society, 
must live and work together for improve- 
ment to all members of the group or com- 
munity, if democracy is to survive. 

Today’s schools should offer varied ex- 
periences in cooperative selecting, plan- 
ning, executing, and evaluating of class- 
room activities. The teacher has an im- 
portant function to perform in such a 
classroom environment. Pupils are not able 
to do the job without suggestions and help. 
Special attention needs to be given to de- 
veloping techniques of group interaction. . 
Personal feelings and social attitudes play 
as important a part in democratic living 
as do acquired content and skills. Coop- 
erative living emerges from practice in 
meaningful situations, not from textbooks 
or teacher lectures. Our heritage to our 
children may be determined by our suc- 
cess in applying the scientific method in 
human relations comparable to our un- 
precedented gains in industry and com- 
merce. The schools must not retrench in 
any way the opportunities now offered 
children to learn the meaning and tech- 
niques of democratic cooperation. 
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A third responsibility of today’s schools 
is to educate for worthy home and com- 
munity membership. The home is the basic 
unit in a democratic society. The curric- 
ulum should help pupils understand the 
function of the family and the duties of 
community membership. Early in their 
school life children need experiences that 
reveal the needs and services of home 
members. Personal health, home respon- 
sibilities, family psychology, consumer ed- 
ucation, and creative home arts offer out- 
comes essential in democratic family life. 


Such a program requires cooperative 
participation between teachers and parents. 
To separate home life and school life for 
the child produces undesirable frustrations 
and causes unwholesome attitudes to 
emerge for many children, parents and 
teachers. Today’s schools must serve more 
adequately the family unit, if a demo- 
cratic society is to be developed and if 
schools are to be supported. 

The home, the school, and the com- 
munity are one living, integrated whole 
for the child. The school curriculum needs 
to provide for community orientation and 
participation. Boys and girls will spend 
their span of life in the home and com- 
munity. The test of school life is its con- 
tribution to intelligent participation in 
community values, attitudes, customs, ac- 
tivities. More experiences should be given 
in school to practice socially useful work 
in conserving materials; in gardening; in 
recreational programs; in library services; 
in caring for preschool children; in study- 
ing clothing, food, medical care; in dis- 
cussion forums. 

Citizenship is one of the duties in a 
democracy. To educate for democracy, 
special emphasis needs to be given to those 
home, school and community experiences 
that help tomorrow’s citizens understand 
the values and requirements inherent in 
democratic citizenship. Faith in democ- 
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racy helps one to know that it is as pa- 
triotic to live for one’s country as it is to 
die for it. 

Every effort must be made to safeguard 
the emotional needs of children. More 
time given in school to the creative arts 
will enable boys and girls to find release 
in the joyful feeling of achieving in cre- 
ative activities. Teachers should help par- 
ents understand the importance and value 
of the creative arts for both children and 
adults and to evaluate home and school 
requirements and experiences in terms of 
the effect upon the emotional health of to- 
morrow’s citizens. 

The fourth duty of today’s schools is 
to provide experiences that will enable 
boys and girls to understand and appre- 
ciate the cultures of other nations. Na- 
tional superiority must give way to inter- 
national cooperation and social unity. 
Faith in man’s powers to live together in 
peace and goodwill irrespective of race, 
creed or national culture must take prece- 
dence over racial intolerance and national 
hatred. Many children are better informed 
about the cultures of yesterday than they 
are regarding how people live in other 
countries today. The past helps us to 
understand better the motives and be- 
havior of men today. However, a lack of 
understanding about the different living 
cultures is a severe handicap to tomorrow’s 
citizens as they are called upon to live in 
a world closely woven together by modern 
communication, accelerated transporta- 
tion, and economic interdependence. It is 
as imperative for American children to 
understand other cultures as it is for peo- 
ple of other nations to be informed about 
our ideals and cultural hopes. The offerings 
in social studies, language arts, music, cre- 
ative dramatics, and science are rich in 
potential growth and development in learn- 
ing the customs, motives, needs, and ideals 
of other nations. 
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For years our schools have educated in 
terms of subject matter. Some desirable 
good has been achieved but effective living 
in a democracy involves values, feelings, 
and hopes as well as factual information. 
We must help our youth develop a driving 
faith in democracy. We must help each 
child to understand and accept his role as 
a builder in a democratic society. The pro- 
gram of the school needs to offer experi- 
ences that will enable each child to accept 
democracy as the highest pattern of social 
living yet known to man. Faith in democ- 
racy must be built on respect for the 
worth and dignity of others, the import- 
ance of equality in opportunity to live 
and develop, the values to man in using 
the scientific method in social relations as 
well as in industry and commerce. 

Intellectual democracy is not sufficient. 
Man is controlled more by attitude and 
feelings than by acquired knowledge. The 
schools must help the child feel democracy 
in addition to knowing its ideals, oppor- 
tunities, and duties. The post-war period 
requires the recognition and acceptance by 
each citizen, young and old, of the need to 
work for a humanized democracy among 
people and nations. Today’s schools must 
help tomorrow’s citizens discover motivat- 
ing goals that are more durable and con- 
structive than physical conquest or ma- 
terial mastery. The schools cannot do this 
job alone, however. Full cooperation of 
home and community is imperative. 
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Finally, today’s schools must do every- 
thing possible to maintain the professional 
morale of teachers. Their leadership is next 
to that of parents in influencing the per- 
sonal development and social behavior of 
tomorrow’s citizens. Their emotional health 
is essential to the well-being of the chil- 
dren. The community needs to take every 
step possible to encourage qualified teach- 
ers to accept their leadership of tomor- 
row’s citizens as their first duty to our 
country and to safeguard them from un- 
necessary administrative tension, social 
confusion, and professional uncertainty. 
We must not forget that military power 
secured victory for America, but educa- 
tion is the only means to insure personal 
development and intelligent citizenship. 

Today’s schools require the encourage- 
ment and financial support of all com- 
munity members. Our obligation to chil- 


dren must not suffer retrenchment if 


Americans hope to achieve the goals we 
are now fighting to preserve. Yes, we must 
remember Pearl Harbor! We must also 
remember today’s schools as the living 
workshops for tomorrow’s citizens. Their 
future citizenship will reflect the purposes 
and values we accept and practice today. 
Our social immortality is to be found in 
the emerging thoughts and actions of our 
children and youth. We must have faith 
in their potential powers and determina- 
tion to provide the educational oppor- 
tunities necessary to develop them. 


y TRUE BELIEVER IN DEMOCRACY respects and trusts his fellow man. He 
is constantly searching for new means of establishing good will among all peoples 
and all races. He who would restrict freedom to those of his race, religion or 
culture, and who seeks special privileges for his own class does not believe in 
democracy. Democracy, like true religion, gives no privilege to one that is 
denied to another, recognizes no superiority of man over man, and its force 
equalizes 21! classes and all peoples—From Democratic Education in Practice by 


RosE SCHNEIDEMAN. 
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By CLARICE E. DECHENT 


International Relations 


and the Young Child 


Why have our intercultural understandings 
not kept pace with our need for them? When 
and how can we begin to develop these un- 
derstandings? Miss Dechent, assistant in ed- 
ucation at Stanford University, California, 
answers these questions and points to the 
urgency of early beginnings. 


NTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING! We 

must build and encourage interna- 

tional understanding if the world is 
to remain at peace! This statement is 
not new, yet in the several decades past 
we have not succeeded in attaining this 
goal. What are the barriers to its realiza- 
tion? Wherein do the difficulties lie? 

The economist might say that the chief 
barrie’ is the peculiar economic standards 
of nations. Among the powers, competi- 
tion to place financial holdings and com- 
mercial activities of a given country to the 
best advantage leads to suspicion and dis- 
trust on the part of other nations. 

The demographer declares it is the un- 
checked increase in population creating 
the need for more territory in order that 
all citizens of a country may be assured 
minimum essentials of living. This terri- 
tory might be secured by any means to 
enable the “fittest to survive.” 

The political scientist might answer that 
it’s the conflicting ideologies of the gov- 
ernments of the world. 

The “racist” fallaciously states, “It’s the 
Jews (or the Negroes, or the ‘dagoes’) who 
don’t know their places.” 

The social scientist might observe the 
reason to be nationalistic tendencies of the 
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groups brought about by union through 
languages, arts, ideologies, scientific dis- 
coveries, geographical settings, and fer- 
tility of land. 

The scientist reminds us of the great 
scientific discoveries and inventions which 
place one nation to advantage over others. 

The teacher says it’s biased educational 
indoctrination. 

The layman sometimes observes, “It’s 
because them foreigners think they can 
run us!” 


The Concept of Superiority 


Upon reading the proposed reasons 
above, one is struck by a common thread 
running through each. It is the concept of 
superiority. Germany thought she was su- 
perior because of membership in the myth- 
ical Aryan race. Russia is convinced her 
ideology is superior. Greece glories in her 
past as does Egypt. The Japanese claim 
descent from the “Son of Heaven.” France 
prides herself as having been the cradle of 
liberty. The sun never sets on the British 
Empire. Americans feel superior because 
of dynamic technological progress attained 
in a short period of time. And so nearly 
every nation displays a nationalism that 
transcends the boundaries of the “pride of 
possession or belonging” to pose itself to 
all the world as the superior culture. 

Which is the superior culture? There 
are no unbiased standards by which to 
judge. Man’s culture evolved as his needs 
demanded modification of his environment 
and behavior. A study of this evolution 
from the simple to the complex; of the 
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realization that invention and _ progress 
can grow only from need, materials avail- 
able, knowledge of past progress and pre- 
viously discovered principles, and the pres- 
ence of an inventor can help the individual 
place his culture in world context. The 
oddities in practice among exotic peoples 
become understandable when one becomes 
familiar with underlying reasons for their 
actions. ' 

With ever-expanding cultural interac- 
tion bordering on intercultural fusion, the 
sovereignty of independent states must 
give way to a living philosophy of inter- 
nationalism if contemporary peoples are 
to survive. Rapid communication and 
transportation, powerful weapons of war 
such as the atomic bomb, and economic 
interdependence present civilization with 
the ultimatum: live and get along together 
or destroy and be destroyed. That which 
is understood is not feared, and only 
through understanding can we live and 
get along together. 

By rating contemporary peoples accord- 
ing to our own interpretation of cultural 
caste, we distort our thinking and ration- 
alize to support that distortion. Teachers 
can make a genuine effort to study with 
an open mind the development of cultures 
and peoples and can present cultural prac- 
tices of contemporary peoples to the child, 
not as a wondrous fairy tale but rather as 
activities as natural-for other peoples as 
the wearing of shoes is to the urban Amer- 
ican child. 

It is not suggested that a feeling of 
pride in being an American be “‘squelched” 
in the child, but rather that he keep his 
pride, realizing through learning about his 
world neighbors that peoples of other cul- 
tures have equal pride in their achieve- 
ments. They should represent to him an 
equal status rather than a subordinate 
status because of their differences. Stress- 
ing the likeness in purposes to meet the 
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basic needs of food, clothing, shelter, eco- 
nomic security, home and family life will 
minimize the aspect of differences in ways 
of meeting the needs. 


How Can We Begin to Develop 
International Understandings? 


~ What about the little child? Is he too 


young to understand international rela- 
tions? In the typical “course” in interna- 
tional relations, our primary grader would 
indeed be lost, for his concept of the world 
in which he lives is not sufficiently ex- 
panded to comprehend the whole world 
as a unit. However, there are habits and 
attitudes which can be developed from the 
beginning regardless of the size of his 
world-to-date. There are also techniques 
of constructive thinking and problem 
solving which can be employed from nur- 
sery school up. 

Genuine appreciation of the contribu- 
tions of large units of people has its be- 
ginning in knowing and enjoying contri- 
butions made by one’s peers. The littlest 
child in school can thoroughly enjoy ex- 
amples of creative expression produced by 
his classmates irrespective of their color, 
religion or the birthplace of their parents. 
If every child is given equal opportunity 
to produce something which can be en- 
joyed by his friends he may be helped to 
feel the security of “belonging” to his 
group and of being wanted. 

Cooperative living and working together 
on an international scale have their roots 
in living and working together among 
immediate neighbors. As all kindergarten 
and primary teachers know, opportunities 
are plentiful for cooperative approaches to 
problems, for planning together and for 
evaluating common products of laboring 
together. 

We can learn to appreciate the indispen- 
sability of our neighbors if we know about 
the goods and services they produce to 
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make our living more comfortable. Excur- 
sions into the community, discussing and 
dramatizing “Daddy’s job and how it helps 
us,” and bringing representative workers 
into the school are but a few of the ways 
to come to know neighbors as friends and 
helpers. 

The teacher needs to “probe her own 
prejudices”' to be sure she is not trans- 
mitting them to her youngsters by un- 
consciously or consciously discriminating 
against any of her children whether they 
represent majority or minority groups. The 
teacher also needs to be a leader in attempt- 
ing to build understanding of the worthy 
aspects of minority “scapegoats” of the 
neighborhood. This is a responsibility, not 
a mere suggestion. 

‘When children begin studies of foreign 
lands, preferably through pupil-teacher 
cooperative planning, the teacher needs to 
be thoroughly familiar with the country 
selected. The approach should be made 
through something familiar to the children. 
The emphasis should be placed on the rea- 
sonableness behind the way people must 
live in various parts of the world due to 
geographic conditions and in order to meet 
the basic needs of living. Incidentally, 
many children’s books are written with a 
patronizing tone toward contemporary 
peoples who are unfortunate enough not to 
live in America. There are also many books 
containing inaccurate information about 
other lands and peoples. All books to be 


used by the children should be checked 
for truthfulness and unbiased presentation, 
The fairly universal trend toward urbani- 
zation may tend to deglamorize study of 
foreign peoples, but it is of vital import- 
ance that our children learn to understand 
the contemporary peoples of the world 
rather than learn about “quaint” costumes 
and customs of a half century ago or more. 


As children understand best that with 
which they have had actual experience, 
study of remote peoples will be less mean- 
ingful than learning about the land from 
which grandma, the Chinese laundryman, 
the Italian groceryman, the Swedish car- 
penter, the Japanese gardener, and other 
“flesh-and-blood” friends came. A careful 
reyiew of community or neighborhood will 
undoubtedly reveal a wealth of sources to 
create live interest in other countries. 

But doesn’t all of this take time? Real- 
istically, we answer, “Yes, indeed!” Sur- 
veying the community, making acquaint- 
ances with peoples of other cultures, check- 
ing books for accuracy, and building one’s 
own resources of material demand consid- 
erable time and energy on the part of the 
teacher. However, if today’s generation 
can be given a start in learning to live 
together and in realizing that their neigh- 
bors—local and world—are all human be- 
ings, is it not worth taking the time and 
expending the energy? 





1See Probing Our Prejudices by 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1944 


H. Powdermaker. New 
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) V SCHOOL CAN BE BETTER THAN ITS TEACHERS. Through their daily contact 
with the children and an indirect but important contact with the parents and 
the public, they contribute more than any other group to the process of inter- 


preting the school to the community. 


It might be possible to overlook 


other phases of a public relations program without serious results, but the system 
that overlooks the essential importance of the teacher is headed for trouble.— 
From School Boards in Action, Twenty-fourth Yearbook, American Association 
of School Administrators, National Education Association. 
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Learning to Live 


By MURIEL CROSBY 


In the Wide House of the World 


How children, through creative expression in 
map making, find their places in the world, 
develop their social relationships, and in- 
crease their emotional understandings which 
make possible the changes in their relation- 
ships with others is shown by Miss Crosby, 
supervising teacher in the District of Co- 
lumbia public schools. She uses five illus- 
trations of children’s map making and in- 
terprets their implications for social educa- 
tion today. 


ANY HUNDREDS OF YEARS AGO a 
A Since philosopher expressed sim- 

ply and clearly the goal of social 
education today when he wrote: “One of 
the measures of a man is his ability to live 
in the wide house of the world.” 

To live effectively with one’s fellows 
and to experience personal satisfaction in 
so doing reflect a degree of personality 
integration most of us are constantly striv- 
ing toward and falling short of achieving. 
The hope of tomorrow is ever before us, at 
once alleviating our distress over present 
failures and encotraging us in renewed 
faith in man’s ability to practice the ideal 
of the brotherhood of men. 


But the fruition of this hope of tomor- 
row lies within the children of today. Pro- 
found thinkers have always recognized 
this, yet the thought, so expressed, tends 
to become a tautologism. What can be 
done, now, to assure the development of 
a world consciousness which will deter- 
mine the actions of the men of tomorrow? 

Perhaps the answer lies in a recognition 
of the creative force latent, at least, in all 
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individuals and the direction that creative 
force may take through the guidance of 
effective social education. To create social 
relationships which stimulate effective liv- 
ing with others and at the same time 
achieve for the individual the finest flower- 
ing of his personality is the ultimate in 
social education. Upon this premise we 
should explore the relationships between 
the creative powers of all individuals and 
their effect upon social relationships. 

All children have creative powers. It is 
essential to recognize the truth of this 
concept and to reject the belief that only 
the expressions of the gifted are truly cre- 
ative. To produce through thought or im- 
agination an expression which may also 
have been produced by others makes it not 
less creative to the individual. Our con- 
cept of creativity has, in the past, been 
narrow and we have, therefore, been un- 
aware of the great potentiality inherent in 
the broad concept of creative powers. 

Creativity is usually conceived of in 
terms of an expression of original thought 
or imagination through some concrete 
form. These forms may include language, 
music, pictures, sculpture, and many oth- 
ers. Whether the creative expression in- 
volves thought, imagination or both, the 
overt evidence usually results from the 
manipulation of tangible media which, 
among others, may include words, sound, 
clay or metal. This commonly accepted 
understanding of the forms by which cre- 
ativity is expressed is also a narrow one 
for it excludes the most significant expres- 
sions in today’s world which should be re- 
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flected in those social attitudes and social 
relationships which will help people live 
together more effectively than they have 
in the past. 

Creativity in social relationships has a 
two-fold dependence upon other forms of 
original expression for it involves two 
basic processes in living: experiencing and 
communicating. All creative expression 
arises from the individual’s experience and 
from his desire to communicate with some- 
one else. Creative social relations are in- 
explicably interwoven with all other forms 
of creative expression for they not only 
provide media of experiencing and com- 
municating but they are in themselves the 
warp and woof of emotional understanding 
without which knowledge is a cold, dead 
thing. 

It is not only an increasing knowledge 
of the world outside ourselves but an in- 
creasing emotional understanding which 
makes possible the changes in our relation- 
ships with others which occur from in- 
fancy to maturity. The infant is hostile to 
the world outside himself. As he becomes 
older, he gradually learns acceptance and 
tolerance of our world. The fully mature 
person finally achieves a conception of the 
ultimate association of the individual’s 
oneness with the world, his embracing of 
that world—a state which may be char- 
acterized not only as the apogee of under- 
standing of human relations but as the 
highest form of personality integration. It 
is this association of the individual’s one- 
ness with the world which Stefan Zweig 
expresses with profound simplicity when 
he writes: “. . . only he who has learned 
early to spread his soul out wide may later 
hold the entire world within himself.’ 

For those who are concerned with guid- 
ing children, the problem of stimulating 
creativity in social relations revolves itself 
in the processes of emotional growth from 


1 The World of Yesterday. New York: Viking Press, 1943. 
P. 59. 
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the infantile level of self-love to that ma- 
ture level of ability to include others in 
one’s life and interests and to associate 
one’s self with the reeds and feelings of 
others. The child who is to achieve emo- 
tional and social maturity must live in an 
environment which he increasingly under- 
stands and which provides stability and 
security for him. Psychic security is the 
means of combating pressures of all kinds 
for it is only through psychic security that 
we learn to face reality. 


Children’s Use of Symbols 
in Communicating With Others 

In his long struggle to learn the nature 
of his world, man has ingeniously devel- 
oped symbols of many kinds. Each of 
these symbols is a means of communicating 
to others something of those experiences 
which man deems significant. But only he 
who has developed the ability to look 
through symbols to realities has found the 
key to the thoughts and imaginations of 
others. Without this key man stands in a 
strange, dark world isolated from his fel- 
lows. 

How children learn to interpret symbols 
and use them in communicating with oth- 
ers is a fascinating field for it is here that 
we find the development of mechanics 
which will facilitate creativity in social 
relationships. A single illustration of the 
interpretation and use,of symbols is in- 
cluded from a study of children’s ability 
to read map language. To those who can 
read map language, maps tell interesting 
and exciting stories. Only those who have 
developed the ability to look through sym- 
bols to realities have learned to read map 
language. 

To what extent are children able to un- 
derstand and use maps? 

What are the earliest manifestations of 
the use of map language? 

What evidences of the growth of ability 
to use maps may be found? 
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Andrew, a five- 
year-old, sponta- 
neously expressed 
himself one morn- 
ing by depicting 
the whole world 
(Illustration 1). 
How this map 
came to be is told 
by Andrew’s 
teacher: 


The following 
conversation explains 
the development of 
this map by a boy in 
kindergarten ready 
for promotion to the 





; Kindergarten, Fillmore Schoos 
psaemmeainn District of Columbia 1A grade. There had 
on — jrsennsf been no suggestion 
“—only he who has learned early to spre is soul out wide . 
may later bold the entire world within bimself.’,-—STEFAN ZWEIG. for map making by 


anyone. 


Andrew: “I am making a map.” 
oe : After making most of the central portion, 
the development of specific skills in using he came to the teacher and began pointing to 


Is there a general relationship between 


map language and 
the maturity of 


the child? 


These are only a 
few of the many 
questions which 
stimulate a study 
of children and 
their use of maps. 
A detailed study of 
several examples of 


children’s creative 





expression through ee: 
maps throws some (tS Oe 
light and raises ests? | 
> pe 4 
many questions. ie Foe 
Illustration 2. First Grade, Shepherd School 


District of Columbia 


Goldilocks’ Path Through the Woods 
He who looks through symbols to reality possesses true understanding. 
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Third Grade. Cooke School 
District of Columbia 


This Is The Way I Go To School 


A map is a ground plan of certain features and condi- 
tions observable in real landscapes. 


Illustration 3. 


each section and naming it. 

The teacher asked, ““Would you like me to 
write the names in?” 

He was delighted. Each name was put ex- 
actly where he pointed. Another child supplied 
the names of two countries. 

One day when the teacher was reading some- 
thing a child had brought in, France was 
mentioned and Andrew jumped up and said, 
“That gives me an idea. I'll name my new 
island ‘France.’” 


Andrew is a child 


standing of land and water forms so 
clearly revealed. Perhaps the most inter- 
esting implication for the significance of 
real experiences in guiding child develop- 
ment is found in the dominance of the 
Potomac River compared to the insignifi- 
cance of the Pacific. Andrew lives on the 
Potomac River; it is real to him. The 
Pacific Ocean is merely a name. That 
a five-year-old would draw this map 
is convincing evidence of the tremendous 
impact of outside forces upon children. 
Whether we want it or not, a world con- 
ciousness is being forced upon them. It is 
essential that children develop a feeling of 
oneness with the world. 


“To the House of the Three Bears” (II- 
lustration 2) is quite different from An- 
drew’s world for it is an imaginative ex- 
pression of the path Goldilocks followed 
to reach the bears’ house in the woods. 
That the story is real for the child there is 
no doubt. Reality is evident also in the 
well-planned road and the conception of 











with a splendid home 
environment and 
many rich experi- 
ences. He is very im- 
aginative. 

This illustration 
of map language is 
unusual, reflecting 
a maturity of con- 
cept and sensitivity 
to current happen- 
ings which are 
matched by a 
child’s urgent need 
to express himself. 
Not many five- 
year-olds are as ar- 
ticulate nor do we 
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Fifth Grade, Fillmore School 
District of Columbia 


Boone’s Trail Through the Wilderness 
A time—lke the present—for great men, great ideas and great deeds. 
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a woods whose density would not be a 
barrier to a six-year-old’s spirit of adven- 
ture. While the picture map is unusually 
well done, it is more nearly typical of the 
conception of maps very young children 
express than is the first illustration. 


Learning to express one’s self through 
maps can only be achieved if children have 
a clear idea of the appearance of the map 
features they depict through symbols. A 
map is a ground plan of certain features 
and conditions observable in real land- 
scapes. It is important that the child learn 
to read available landscapes through an 
orientation in first-hand observation of 
the natural and man-made environment of 
his own community. Basic development in 
using map language is represented in “This 
Is the Way I Go To School” (Illustration 
3), an eight-year-old’s map of the route 
she follows between home and school. 


The ten-year-old who has mapped 
Boone’s Trail (Illustration 4) has ex- 
pressed creatively a knowledge and an 
emotional understanding of the factors 
which helped to shape our nation. The 
effect of physical environment upon man 
and man’s ingenuity in circumventing nat- 
ural barriers are felt and depicted in this 
map. To acquire the knowledge and un- 
derstanding implicit in this map is fun- 
damental to a knowledge of our country 
and its people and to an appreciation of 
the cultural contributions of other lands 
whose people made our nation and are, 
therefore, a part of ourselves. 

“The Resources of South America” (II- 
lustration 5) is one of a series of ten maps 
depicting significant cultural, sociological, 
social, economic and natural features of 
the continent of our neighbors to the south. 
This map was made by an eleven-year-old 
boy and synthesizes all the data he has 
collected through study and research as 
his share of a group project. It represents 
not only a high degree of artistic expres- 
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Sixth Grade, Hearst Schoot 
District of Columbia 


The Resources of South America 


In bis long struggle to learn the nature of bis 
world, man has developed symbols of many kinds. 


Illustration 5. 


sion, but a command of mature skills in 
utilizing the social sciences. 


The growth in children’s understanding 
and skill in the command of map lan- 
guage reflected by these five illustrations is 
typical of child growth and development. 


Hate and aggression are overt evidences 
of fear. The child who has psychic se- 
curity has learned to face reality and to 
get rid of hate and aggression, not by 
hating those whose ideas, color or religicn 
are different from his own, but by hating 
injustice, intolerance, and _ inequalities 
wherever they appear. We must create for 
children, now, an environment which will 
ultimately make the wide house of the 
world a reality for all peoples. 
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How the children in the Robbins School, 
Trenton, New Jersey, prepared two treasure 
chests of books for the children in Italy and 
what happened to the chests. What bap- 
pened to the children who prepared the chests 
is reported by Miss Cadwallader, principal 
of Robbins School, as “a greater understand- 
ing and appreciation of our world united 
through books.” 


TREASURE CHEST OF BOOKS—what 
could be more enticing to any child? 
The letter of invitation to Robbins 
School to join with other schools through- 
out the country in sending a treasure chest 
of books to some devastated country 
reached me in October 1944. As soon as 
the superintendent of schools had approved 
the project, I called the five hundred fifty 
children — kindergarten through sixth 
grade—to the auditorium and presented 
the invitation. 

Never shall I forget the dancing black 
eyes of these youngsters, many of them of 
Italian extraction. They listened almost 
spellbound to the invitation. 


They returned to their rooms to decide 
to which country they wanted to send the 
chest. Soon into my office came one child 
after another from the twenty-one classes. 
Each time the message was the same, “We 
want to send the chest to the children in 
Italy.” 

In three days they collected seventy-five 
dollars and we decided to send two chests. 


Oh, what fun! What impatience! It 
seemed that the approved list of books 
would never reach us. But we didn’t wait. 
We began to talk about the “must” books. 
The Five Chinese Brothers was the first one 
chosen. Every child, regardless of his age, 
just knew that the Italian children would 
love the pictures as well as the story. It 
was an excellent choice as we shall see later. 
Wanda Gag’s Grimm’s Fairy Tales was 
another “‘must.” 
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Developing 
Through 


Meanwhile, the library was used as it 
had never been used before. What readers 
the children became. They were reading 
for a purpose—reading to find out if a 
particular book was the best for the money 
and for the children in Italy. 

At long last the approved book list 
arrived. It was divided so that some classes 
read fairy tales; others, books about na- 
ture; and another, books about America. 
Illustrators, stories and formats became 
most important. It must have been the ex- 
quisite illustrations in Lauren Ford’s The 
Ageless Story that resulted in its choice as 
a “must” book. But the children also chose 
the Petersham’s The Christ Child, thus giv- 
ing the Italian children the traditional 
Mary and Joseph as well as the Connecti- 
cut Mary and Joseph of Lauren Ford. 

It took a long time to choose the books 
and the final choice brought disappoint- 
ment to some children. It is hard to give 
up one’s favorite books but when only five 
fairy stories and two nature stories can be 
chosen, selection becomes a real and poign- 
ant matter. But life is like that, and the 
children experienced the need to make 
wise choices and to abide by them grace- 
fully. 

Along with the choosing of the books 
went the preparation of scrapbooks to 
send with the chests. Each class wrote down 
the things in each book that would interest 
the Italian children. How varied they 
were and how original! The twenty-one 
pages of comments were bound into a real 
book with a beautiful cover and end sheets. 
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By DOROTHY KAY CADWALLADER 


Understanding 
Books 


A blank book was also sent along in the 
hope that some day we would hear from 
the Italian children what they thought of 
the books. 

Our janitor made the chests. A fifth 
grade decorated one and a third grade 
decorated the other. That was fun, too, 
and necessitated much discussion and care- 
tul work. When more than two hundred 
parents visited school to see the books and 
the chests they, too, felt that they had a 
part in our project of understanding 
through books. 

The first chest was sent in January, and 
in May Virginia told us this thrilling 
story. “Last night my mother’s girl friend 
called on the telephone to say that she had 
a letter from her soldier son in Italy. He 
went into a place where there were a lot 
of kids looking at books. He noticed that 
one was The Five Chinese Brothers. So he 
asked the child where she got it and she 
said, ‘Robbins School, Trenton, New Jer- 
sey.” Then her boy sat down and read the 
book in Italian to the child.” 

Virginia’s eyes revealed her pride—race 
pride of an American with roots in the old 
country. What a link her story formed for 
all of us—an American boy of Italian par- 
entage fighting for freedom in the coun- 
try of his forebears, reading to a little 
Italian girl from a book sent with all the 
love that unprejudiced childhood has. 

One chest had arrived and we felt re- 
lieved, glad, proud and satisfied. 

In October I received a letter from 
Rome. It read: 


Dear unknown, why your address is upon 
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the beaches of Italy? We are two Italian girls 
who make the first year of Chymistry to the 
University of Rome. Are about twenty days 
that we are studying the English language with 
a little grammar and to we would like to be in 
corrispondence with you for learn. We are in 
beach of Rome for some day of school holidays 
and here we have found your address: the 
paper of a box that you sent to Ninon Tallon, 
57 West 58th Street, New York, N. Y. 

So you are sorry that we have written you? 
Yes? O. K. braek you this letter. No? We 
shall very glad of receive your answer. 

good bye forever or bye at when you will 
answer. 

Marcella and Lill 
P.S. Find you the errors 


Another year has arrived and we have 
collected thirty dollars for a third chest. 
This year every elementary school in Tren- 
ton will fill a chest. In the spring they will 
be exhibited. Surely children having gone 
through this rare experience for two con- 
secutive years can’t help but feel a greater 
understanding and appreciation of our 


world united through books. 


y CHESTS ARE COLLECTIONS OF 
Books that are sent by the children of the 
United States and Canada to the children of the 
countries that have been deprived of books 
through fascist domination or through the 
ravages of war. The chests may hold thirty 
books or one hundred books and are made ac- 
cording to a plan worked out by designers 
under The Book Committee of The Women’s 
Council for Post-war Europe, 366 Madison 
Avenue, New York 17. Once made under these 
specifications the chests are decorated accord- 
ing to the taste and talent of the boys and 
girls who make them. 

The books must, with certain exceptions, be 
selected from the list made and constantly re- 
vised by The Book Committee. Once made 
and filled, the chests are taken over by the 
Office of War Information and sent to the out- 
post nearest their designated center, town or 
village. Always the donor may say just where 
he wants the chest to go, and his choice of 
books from the list is guided by its ultimate 
destination. — Quoted from “Treasure Chests” 
by Mary Gould Davis, The Horn Book Maga- 
zine, September-October 1945. 
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By ROSE ZELIGS 


Murrored in the Children 


Very early in life, children learn and imitate 
the attitudes and prejudices of the adults 
around them. That these attitudes and prej- 
udices can be changed and how they can be 
changed is discussed by Miss Zeligs, a teacher 
in the Avondale Public School, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. She uses as a basis for her discussion 
the results of several racial attitude tests 
given over a period of fifteen years to twelve- 
year-old children in Cincinnati schools. 


N THE FIRST DAY OF SCHOOL, the 

teacher looks carefully at her new 

pupils. Perhaps most of their faces are 
strange, yet she notes something familiar 
—freckles across the nose of one, light blue 
eyes with dark lashes, a certain grin, red 
curly hair. 

“Aren’t you Sam Brown’s boy?” she 
asks. 

“Yes,” grins Timothy. 

Psrents are mirrored in their children, 

ly in their physical characteristics 
but also in their thoughts, their feelings 
sad their attitudes. 

Just what are attitudes? Almost every 
person, thing, or idea is tied up in our 
minds with a feeling tone. Often these 
feelings are buried so deeply within us that 
we can’t explain them, although we may 
try to do so when questioned about them. 

Children, very early in life, learn and 
imitate the attitudes and prejudices of their 
parents and make them their own. Men- 
tion some race or nationality to a child 
and ask him what association comes to his 
mind. Nine cases out of ten his thinking 
will reflect that of his parents. If it does 
not, ask him where he got such ideas and 
he will mention maids, the movies, the 
funnies, books, the radio or school. 
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In 1931 we gave a racial attitudes test 
to twelve-year-old children. The test con- 
tained questions concerning seven possible 
relationships—cousin, chum, roommate, 
neighbor, playmate, classmate and school 
mate—with thirty-nine races and nation- 
alities. If the children would permit a 
certain relationship with another child of 
a certain race, they were directed to write 
“yes” in the space provided. Otherwise, 
they were to write “no.” 

When the “‘yeses” were added, we found 
that the children varied tremendously in 
their racial attitudes. Some had just a few 
“yeses” while others had many favorable 
replies. In general the children said ‘“‘no” 
more frequently to intimate relationships 
such as cousin, roommate and chum than 
they did to more distant relationships of 
neighbor, playmate, schoolmate or class- 
mate. The girls had more “noes” than the 
boys. 

Further analysis showed that certain 
peoples were much more popular than oth- 
ers. Americans headed the list. Then came 
the English, the French, the Dutch, the 
Germans, the Canadians, the Irish, the 
Russians, the Japanese, and the American 
Indians. At the bottom of the list were the 
Finns, the Arabs, the Hindus, the Negroes, 
the Bohemians, the Syrians, the Armenians, 
and the Serbians. ° 

Why do the children feel like that, we 
wondered? What reasons would they give 
for their attitudes? With their parents’ 
permission, we had extensive personal in- 
terviews with individual children. Here 
are some of the reasons they gave: 

I couldn’t get along with a Russian. He 


would always want it cold. I want things 
warmer. 
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The Canadians are something like the Eski- 
mos and I don’t like Eskimos. 


The Spanish Mexicans are robbers. Our 
maid’s sister went to California by way of 
Texas and the Mexicans tried to shoot her. 


Some of the children expressed dislike of 
the strange and different: 


I don’t like dark people. I would like to 
have only Americans in my class. Americans 
are white people. They speak the English 
language and are usually truthful. I like 
white people. 

I don’t imagine I would like to have a 
Filipino in my class. They are dark-skinned 
like the Negro. 


The interest and curiosity of other chil- 
dren were aroused. They showed a spirit 
of adventure rather than fear and preju- 
dice: 


I would like to live in Arabia for I love to 
ride horses, and I love adventure. The deserts 
are exciting. The tribe chiefs and the people 
are enchanting. 

I like the dress of the men in Arabia. Their 
long flowing robes are wonderful when they 
are riding on horses. I like their superstitions 
and their beautiful castles and dancing girls. 
They wear veils and light fluffy blouses and 
long pants to match. 


I would like to live in India because the 
natives live simple lives. They do their own 
sewing and cooking and don’t complain about 
the hard work. They don’t have maids to do 
everything for them. I would like to live the 
simple life they do. 


Again we wondered, do children’s atti- 
tudes change as they learn in school more 
about other peoples? To find out, we tested 
and interviewed in 1934 and again in 1937 
the same children tested and interviewed in 
1931. The results were most discourag- 
ing. At fifteen and again at eighteen, these 
children showed little change in their at- 
titudes. They still considered people of 
their own color, language and culture su- 
perior to all others. 
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Must prejudice and hatred go on from 
generation to generation, we asked. We 
know that sometimes a vivid, dramatic ex- 
perience with peoples of other races may 
change attitudes, sometimes to more fa- 
vorable ones and as often, perhaps, to un- 
favorable ones. One group of twelve-year- 
olds showed a change in feeling toward the 
Chinese because of their happy experi- 
ences with a charming Chinese visitor who 
spoke to them. As America entered the 
war and the children began to receive 
letters from friends and relatives in dif- 
ferent parts of the world, to listen to news 
broadcasts, and to read news accounts in 
connection with their geography and his- 
tory lessons, we decided to test other 
groups to determine what effects these dra- 
matic events might have upon their racial 
attitudes. 


In 1942, 1943, and 1944, the tests were 
given. The number of “‘yeses” was much 
higher than those resulting from the ear- 
lier tests. The interviews revealed less prej- 
udice and more favorable attitudes. A 
number of children said that they liked 
peoples of all races. Though many children 
expressed dislike for the Germans, the Jap- 
anese and the Italians, some of them 
claimed they disliked only the governments 
and not the people. 


In 1944 more favorable attitudes were 
expressed toward the Negroes, the Fili- 
pinos, the Mexicans, the Greeks, the Chi- 
nese and the Canadians. All the children 
expressed a great liking for America and 
thought that as a country America is su- 
perior in every way. Here are some of the 
things they said: 

I love America because we are a free nation 
to do and go as we please. 


It is nice to be in a free country and be an 
American. You do not hear German guns and 
have soldiers guarding your houses like in 
other countries. You can play baseball. You 
can do what is right. 
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America is a beautiful, wonderful land be- 
cause of its teamwork. Everybody must pitch 
in and do all they can for the war effort. 
America gives everybody an equal chance to 
better themselves. Rationing gives everybody 
a right to have something. 

The Negroes are like us in everything but 
color. If given a chance, they will make good. 

The Negroes are hard-working people and 
we could not get along without them. I feel 
that if the Negroes were respected as well as 
anyone they would be regular law-abiding 
citizens. It is greatly the whites who are re- 
sponsible for all the anti-doings against the 
Negroes. 

In Germany the children are taught to hate 
and kill and report on their parents. We are 
taught to love and respect our parents. We 
do everything fairly to share alike. It is true 
that there have been race riots and religious 
differences and jealousies and we must improve 
all that. But still, to have the true title of 
“American” is the greatest honor and privilege 
one can have. 


In these replies of the children lie the 
most demanding challenge ever faced by 
their parents and teachers. How can we 
help them keep their faith in America, yet 
learn to live realistically in the one world 
of tomorrow? 


tiow Can Better Attitudes Be Built? 


With the dramatic and horrifying expe- 
rience of war removed as a stimulus, how 
can parents and teachers work together to 
build better attitudes, realistic ones, in the 
children? 

Attitudes begin at home. Parents must, 
through self-examination, become aware 
of their own prejudices and note how they 
are reflected in the children. Teachers, too, 
must subject themselves to the same self- 


examination. Truthfully seeifg ourselves 
is the first step in eradicating ill-will and 
intolerance. Understanding and friend- 
ship may come from meeting our neighbors 
as equals, visiting them in their homes and 
churches, learning about their cultures and 
customs, sharing our way of life with ther 
on a level of equality and mutual apprecia- 
tion, and working with them in the cause 
of a better life for all the children. 


Recently, considerable antagonism arose 
in a Boy Scout troop whose membership 
represented several nationality groups. It 
was decided to have a series of supper 
meetings and the boys of each nationality 
took turns in preparing their own dishes. 
The outcome was good food, good fun, 
and good friends. 

In Cleveland, the public library has a 
special room in which each of forty na- 
tionality groups exhibits cultural treasures 
within its own alcove. There, too, the li- 
brary places books about the peoples and 
their cultures. Each week a different na- 
tionality group presents a program show- 
ing the customs, costumes, music, and 
dances of the old country as well as the 
contributions of its group to the develop- 
ment of this country. Such a project helps 
to develop mutual understanding and ap- 
preciation within the community. 

Hatreds and prejudices need not con- 
tinue from generation to generation. If we 
adults—parents and teachers—learn to 
meet our neighbors as equals and unite 
with them to make one world for peace 
and humanity in every community, this 
experience in democratic living will be 
mirrored in the children. 


y AMERICAN PEOPLE HAVE A RIGHT to expect such statesmanlike action 
on the part of leaders in school systems and teacher-education institutions as 
will lead to the discovery, development, and recognition of superior teachers for 
all the children of this country.—From Paths to Better Schools, Twenty-third 
Yearbook of the American Association of School Administrators. 
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By JUNIA AMOS 


Our Mexican Neighbors 


How seven-year-olds in a San Marcos, Texas, 
public school learned more about their Mex- 
ican classmates and neighbors is told by Miss 
Amos, supervisor of second grade in the 
Southwest Texas State Teachers College. 


anuela’s Birthday WAS THE STORY 

heard over the radio that Monday 

morning. When the second graders 
returned to their classroom after the broad- 
cast, a lively discussion followed. “Manu- 
ela’s Birthday is one of the very best stories 
we have had,” announced one enthusiastic 
boy. His classmates agreed with him. 

For some time the teacher had felt a 
definite need for some means through 
which she might help her Anglo- and 
Latin-American children learn to work 
and play together more happily. Even 
though the group had been together for 
several months, two of the Mexican girls, 
Eva and Ann, continued to be to a great 
extent passive members of the group. They 
did not fully accept the other children, 
nor did the group give them the considera- 
tion they did each other. Eva was deferred 
to at times for help in reading difficulties 
but this deference did not carry over into 
other activities. 

The great interest shown in Manuela’s 
birthday—how she and her friends cele- 
brated the day, the gifts she received, and 
from whom the gifts came—seemed to 
offer possibilities. Continued discussion and 
interest brought forth the teacher’s sug- 
gestion that they study more about their 
Mexican neighbors. 

Several maivr interests were evident: 
learning how to speak Spanish, learning the 
games played by Mexican children, learn- 
ing their songs and dances, and a general 
desire to know more about Mexican life 
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and people. Plans were made by the chil- 
dren and their teacher by which all of 
these interests might be developed. 

The Southwest Texas State Teacners 
College uses the public schools of San Mar- 
cos as laboratory schools for its students. 
The teachers throughout the system work 
cooperatively. If a teacher in one depart- 
ment needs the assistance of a teacher in 
another, arrangements are made by the two 
teachers for the necessary help to be given. 
The teacher of the second graders made 
plans with a teacher in the high school 
Spanish department to work with the chil- 
dren in learning to speak Spanish. Both 
teachers were interested in the experiment, 
not as an extra activity for the younger 
children but as an answer to their daily 
needs and interests. 

Plans were also made with the head of 
the college music staff for help in teaching 
some typical Mexican dances and a few 
songs in Spanish. The plans met with 
favor on all sides. The college students 
needed practical participation with young 
children and the children needed guidance 
in learning the songs and dances. 

It was a happy surprise to both Anglo- 
and Latin-Americans to find that some of 
their favorite rhymes, games, and songs 
were the same in both languages. New 
needs had to be met almost daily in con- 
versational Spanish. Easy stories were read 
by the children; pictures were brought in; 
collections of glass, pottery, tiles, money, 
materials and so on, grew. Other children 
and teachers heard about the second grad- 
ers’ interest and added to the growing col- 
lection, the reading and pictorial materials. 
Many experiences at home and across the 
border were shared, for although the study 
commenced in San Marcos it soon crossed 
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the border. Adults were invited to school 
to give information beyond the children’s 
ability to read or find out for themselves. 
Library periods were used to search for 
anything on Mexican life. 

True to any work that follows chil- 
dren’s interests, many unexpected phases 
developed. For example, a well-illustrated 
story based upon the experiences of other 
children was being read to the group. One 
child asked, “Why does that mountain 
look like it has been torn?” Thus the story 
of Paricutin and volcanoes in general be- 
came one of the chief interests of the class. 

Many ideas found expression in painting. 
A mural was planned and each child con- 
tributed ideas as to what it should contain. 
The school was unable to obtain its supply 
of modeling clay, but one lad who wanted 
to make “some Mexican things in clay” 
brought in a liberal supply from ‘“‘my 
ranch,” along with some maguey leaves. 
The leaves were pounded to reveal the 
fibers that are used for many things by 
the Mexicans. And so the study grew. 

After about five weeks, one child sug- 
gested that the group share what it was 
learning “with our mothers.” Much 
thought and planning went into what 
should be shared. An auditorium program 
was agreed upon. 


Sharing What We Are Learning 


One boy in the group was selected as 
program chairman. He explained to the 
audience the group’s interest in Mexico: 

We are interested in knowing the people in 
our town. There are many Mexicans who live 
in San Marcos. For the last few weeks we have 
been working to know our Mexican neighbors 
better, not only the ones in our town and 
Texas, but the ones in Mexico, too. 

First, we want to tell you a few things we 
have found to be interesting. Rita Jean Cook, 
will you begin? 

As the program chairman called upon 
each child, he announced his subject and 
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told his story in his own way. The chil- 
dren described the ways in which Mexican 
people dress, the kinds of food they like, 
the kinds of homes they live in, what 
their schools are like, how their flag looks, 
how they celebrate Christmas and other 
festivals, and what we get from Mexico. 

Spanish conversation dramatized ways 
of greeting each other, purchasing food at 
the market, and counting. Rhymes, jingles 
and sayings were spoken in English and 
then in Spanish to show their similarities. 
El Floron—a game—and a typical Mexican 
dance were demonstrated. 

In concluding the program, a child 
stepped forward and said: 


If you were to go into some home in San 
Marcos early in the evening you might hear a 
mother singing this song to her baby. (The 
children sang Brahms’ Cradle Song.) If you 
went into another home you might hear a 
mother singing this song. (The children sang 
Buenas Noches by Raizizun.) 


As a finale the children sang Burrito, 
Burrito by Raizizun and bade their audi- 
ence, “Adios.” 

Whether or not this interest in and en- 
thusiasm for their Mexican neighbors con- 
tinue throughout the school careers of these 
children remains to be seen. Their behavior 
as adult citizens will be the real test of the 
depth of their concepts and their under- 
standings. One dares not speculate, but 
one does dare to hope. 
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Striking at Stereotypes 


Because of its importance to everyone inter- 
ested in better educational opportunities for 
children under six, “Educational Services for 
Young Children,” a bulletin published re- 
cently by the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion, is accorded editorial review. 


ESPITE THE PRAISE that nursery schools 

and kindergartens have enjoyed for their 

services to young children and parents, 

there are still to be heard certain stereo- 
typed objections to them: “I got along without 
nursery school and kindergarten. Why can’t 
children today?” “The worst home is better 
for the child than the best institution.” “What 
can a child of three, four, or five really learn? 
What is there that can’t wait until he is six 
or seven?” “Aren’t mothers better off if they 
stay home and take care of their children in- 
stead of visiting nursery schools or attending 
parent education meetings?” “The nursery 
school and kindergarten will merely give moth- 
ers more time for bridge and the pictures.” 
“Educational services for young children will 
cost too much. We can’t afford them.” 

Educational Services for Young Children 
deals firmly with these objections and says 
aptly that the matter of costs is the main argu- 
ment against the extension of early childhood 
education. But the authors point out that we 
can pay for the proper education of young 
children in the public school system just as 
we pay for battleships, bombers, tanks, roads, 
cars, motion pictures, jails, asylums, hospitals, 
public libraries, museums, parks, tobacco and 
liquor. They say further that if we invest our 
money in the nurture and growth of children 
we shall be investing in human resources which 
have the most profitable economic values 
known. 

The matter of opening the doors of public 
schools to all three-, four-, and five-year-olds 
whose parents wish them to attend is a crucial 
problem of the moment. For twelve years in 
the United States public money has been spent 


for nursery schools for certain children—chil- 
dren of families in need, children of working 
mothers, children of fathers in the armed forces 
—but not for all children. In each case these 
children were from homes made inadequate for 
their demands by unfortunate social condi- 
tions. Now is the time, according to the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission, to provide the 
best possible services for all of the younger 
generation. 

Extension of schools downward to include 
children below six years of age demands revi- 
sion of legislative enactments in most states. 
The Commission advises that laws contain 
certain mandatory provisions for appropria- 
tions of both state and local funds for the 
younger children and, should federal money be 
made available to schools, it should be dis- 
bursed through regularly constituted agencies 
within the state. 

There are those who will fear that public 
adoption of nursery schools as well as kinder- 
gartens will be detrimental since young chil- 
dren should not be subjected to the economies 
and program curtailments often necessary in 
public schools. “A good nursery school in- 
cludes supervised play, child guidance, parent 
education, and family consultation service,” 
says the Educational Policies Commission. It 
points out ways of implementing the program 
for young children by using facilities and ser- 
vices already available in the schools and by 
starting out with small numbers of children if 
necessary to insure good standards. 


T IS ONLY THROUGH DEMONSTRATION 
of the worth of school attendance for 
young children that stereotyped objec- 
tions can be overcome. The stand of the 
Educational Policies Commission should be 
helpful to those working actively toward this 
end.—WIntFrep E. Barn, President, Wheelock 
College, and Chairman, Board of Editors of 
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1 Bulletin of the Educational Policies Commission of the 
National Education Association and the American Association 
of School Administrators. Washington 6, D. C.: the Com- 
mission. Pp. 56. Ten cents. 


I. WE PAID NO MORE ATTENTION to our plants than we have to our children, 
we would now be living in a jungle of weeds.—LuTHER BuRBANK. 
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By NELLIE V. GREENE 


If Children Learn Early 


“With the wide implications of world liv- 
ing, education today must teach individuals 
to respect the rights of others and at the 
same time to maintain the dignity of self. 
Nowhere in our educational program can 
these qualities be instilled more naturally 
and more basically than in nursery school 
living,” says Mrs. Greene, head teacher of 
the Smothers Nursery School, Washington, 
D. C. From ber own experience Mrs. Greene 
discusses the values of the nursery school to 
the children, the parents, the community. 


BUNG MY DOLL TO ’CHOOL this morn- 

ing,” was the early morning greeting 
of Billy, aged three. 

Yesterday Billy had enjoyed being both 
“daddy” and “mamma” to Antonia’s doll. 
When Antonia was leaving for home she 
cuddled her doll tenderly and told the 
children “goodbye.” Billy watching An- 
tonia said, “I’m going to bing my doll to 
‘chool. My mummie is going to let me.” 

“Are you going to let me play with it?” 
asked Barbara, just turned three. 

“Mmm, hm,” assured Billy, catching her 
by the hand. They skipped off happily. 

Dolls are just one of the important top- 
ics in the learning, sharing, growing days 
at the Smothers Child Care Center, one of 
the many day care units established as an 
extended school service for working moth- 
ers in Washington, D. C. 

Working mothers have found the center 
to be a haven. They say: 


I used to be worried sick every day about 
my child when I had to leave her. I would call 
up three and four times. But now that she is 
in nursery school I can work with a free mind. 

I had my child in a foster home. I hardly 
knew him. But now that he is in nursery 
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school I can watch him grow and still have 
him cared for during my working hours. 


My little two-year-old is learning to dress 
and undress herself. And she doesn’t want any 
help either. 


Carolyn eats so much better at nursery 
school. It was such a problem to get her to 
eat at home. 


I certainly hope that these nursery schools 
will become a permanent part of our educa- 
tional system. They have added so much to 
the well-rounded development of our children. 


After a long day’s work and the strug- 
gle on overcrowded streetcars and buses, 
parents find the school a welcome respite. 
They beam with satisfaction to see their 
proteges listening intently to a story, look- 
ing at a book, fitting a puzzle or engaged 
in some absorbing activity. This meeting 
of mother and child sets the tempo for 
their relationship the rest of the evening 
and, if unusual, may carry its effect for 
days. Therefore, the teacher is skilful in 
guiding the children into evening activi- 
ties which are not too stimulating. 


What Are the Benefits? 


Other aspects of the program which get 
satisfying praise from parents are numer- 
ous. The routine systematizes the child’s 
life. The hot midday meal gives him well- 
balanced nourishment while the afternoon 
nap keeps him from overexertion. The 
weekly medical inspection, the daily health 
checkup by the school nurse, and the iso- 
lation facilities assure sound bodily health 
measures against epidemics. 

The social ties knit through the daily 
contacts have possibilities of developing 
into lasting friendships. 
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The teachers, having high qualifications, 
provide intelligent adult guidance. 

The parent-teacher conferences bring 
the home and school into a mutual under- 
standing of the child’s needs. In the par- 
ents’ club meetings, mothers and fathers 
get to know each other and exchange, dis- 
cuss and solve mutual problems. They have 
opportunities to consult with authorities 
who are invited to speak at various meet- 
ings. The nursery school becomes a com- 
munity project in which each person 
shares its benefits and contributes a part 
to its success. 

At one meeting the parents decided on 
a money-raising scheme, suggested by Reg- 
inald’s. mother, which provided Santa 
Claus, toys and a Christmas party. At an- 
other meeting the parents learned of re- 
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Be Rain a Bae 


We go to Smothers Nursery School 


cae 3 
aes 


pair needs for toys. So Billy’s daddy and 
Louis’ daddy, at different times, used parts 
of their rare days off to come to the school 
and repair some of the toys. The children 
enjoyed the “bang, bang” of the hammer 
and the “hum” of the saw. Billy proudly 
exclaimed over and over, “This is my 
Daddy.” Louis, too young to talk, showed 
his pride by running joyously around in 
circles. 

Another Billy who lives across the street 
from the school brought cool, refreshing 
drinks to the teacher on hot summer eve- 
nings. This Billy, now aged four, was the 
first child to be admitted to the nursery 
school, two years before. His first impres- 
sions were typical of both children and 
adults. He walked in reluctantly, not 
knowing what to expect. But when he 
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found a little world set up for little peo- 
ple, with a smiling teacher to greet him 
and lead him to enjoy it, he gradually 
“thawed” out. Nevertheless, for a long 
time, Billy carried with him a certain 
reserve. During lunch, toileting or washup 
period, Billy was always the last to get 
there and only then after a second or third 
invitation. Today Billy, like the commun- 
ity, has taken the nursery school into his 
life. He thoroughly enjoys himself. He 
shares his toys; he enjoys the fun, stories 
and games; he experiences the growing 
pains of nursery school life. 


The community also is enjoying the 
benefits of the school with fewer traces of 
a former skepticism. The enrollment has 
grown from ten to more than three times 
that number. The five-year-olds who have 
left for kindergarten and the school age 
center always keep a special place in their 
hearts for “the good old nursery school 
days.” Kindergarten and school age teach- 
ers say: “There is a great difference in the 
children who have been to nursery school. 
They are better adjusted, more self-reliant, 
and show more maturity in social habits.” 

Children who once attended the nursery 
school and were withdrawn for one reason 
or another seem to miss the fun and com- 
panionship. 

Pupils in the elementary schools hous- 
ing nursery schools develop a big-sister, 
-brother attitude toward the children. They 
take pride in “helping.” Their self-ap- 
pointed tasks range from carrying toys 
for outdoor play to keeping subdued tones 
during recess period when the nursery 
school children are sleeping. Many pupils 
are so dependable that working mothers 
“employ” them to take the little children 
to and from school. 

Girl Scouts and college students taking 
courses in home economics, psychology, 
social studies and teacher training have 
found the nursery school an advantage in 


gaining practical experience to substanti- 
ate theoretical knowledge. 

Today extended school service teachers 
and administ1. .ors are pioneers. They work 
long arduous hours with shortages of space, 
staff and equipment. Those who have stuck 
to their posts since the organization of the 
first center in midsummer 1943 have done 
so because of a love for little children 
coupled with a desire to see nursery edu- 
cation take its place, like the kindergarten, 
as a much needed and definite part of ele- 
mentary education. 


W hat Do the Children Learn? 


Ingenious teachers have turned handi- 
caps into opportunities for broad and fruit- 
ful living: 

A teacher supervising the afternoon dressing 
period of eighteen to twenty children observes 
that five-, four- and even three-year-olds who 
have learned to dress and take care of their 
own needs independently will frequently sug- 
gest: “T’ll take Louis (a two-year-old) to the 
toilet.” “May I help Rony put his shoes on?” 
I can fold my sheets and Charles’ too.” 


These expressions, an outgrowth of the 
desire for recognition, must weather the 
socializing process: 


Virginia: “Rony won’t let me help him.” 
Teacher: “Rony wants to do it himself.” 
Ann: “May I help you, Barbara?” 

Barbara: “No, I want Joyce to help me.” 

In the playroom, James wanted to paint. He 
saw so many children using the easels that he 
settled for the block corner. From that vantage 
point he called out, “Don’t call me over to 
paint. There are enough children there now.” 


The imaginative spirit of childhood 
turns blocks into chairs, tables, push- 
around toys, houses, churches, stores, 
schools, trains, trucks, boats, locomotives 
and innumerable other objects of daily life. 
Small blocks in turn become pocketbooks, 
sand scoopers, spoons, cooking utensils and 
books. Chairs are made into beds large 
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enough for real babies. Children become 
“babies” covered and put to sleep by 
“mamas.” 

Children whose behavior is anti-social 
are very often led to an effective realiza- 
tion of their anti-social ways through 
other children’s attitudes. 


“[ want the horsie,” demanded Barbara of 
Ernelle, who was sitting on the horse. Ernelle 
ignored her. Barbara fell on the floor hitting her 
heels and crying. Ernelle resignedly got off the 
horse but stood close by watching Barbara. 
Barbara sat on the horse. 

Ernelle: “I have a horsie at home.” 

Barbara: “I have a horsie at home, too.” 

Ernelle, tossing her head: ““Who tares?” 

A second later Barbara got off the horse. She 
unsuccessfully tried to get a puzzle from Vir- 
ginia. The teacher offered her another puzzle. 
Barbara refused. She returned to the horse only 
to find Ernelle had retrieved it. Hesitating a 
minute, she returned to the puzzle offered by 
the teacher. She and the teacher looked at each 
other—and smiled. 


Bringing their own toys to school in- 
creased the children’s sense of ownership, 
their joy in sharing and their concept of 
fair play. 


“Billy, may I pull your doggie?” 

“Joyce says I can play wif her doll.” 

“You may have my airplane. Here, Regi- 
nald. 1 want your fireman.” 


Angelina, a dignified little miss of three 
with a foreign accent, made friends by bring- 
ing an occasional toy to school. The children 
crowded around her. ‘Angelina, may I have 
your bucket?” “Let me see it.’ “Give it to 
me,” this from a bold child trying to take the 
sand bucket from Angelina. 

Angelina held on, announcing proudly, “I 
am going to let Sandra play weeth my bo- 
queet.” She and Sandra became staunch 


friends. The others soon followed. 


Growing plants and making excursions 
around the neighborhood helped fill the 
need for nature study. 


An early spring with caterpillars figuratively 
pouring from the sky and Donna rushing in 
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the school yelling excitedly, “Oh, I saw a whole 
lot of pillow cases,” started a new theme. 
Caterpillars became the chief topic of the day, 
until a cool spell killed all of them. But the 
impressions were lasting. “If you drink all of 
that water you are going to burst just like the 
caterpillars,” Albert warned James. 


James, a keen observer at the age of five, 
came beaming to the teacher: “Bet you don’t 
know what I had good.” 

Teacher: “Tell me.” 

James: “Plums and were they good.” 

Teacher: ““Why didn’t you bring us some?” 

James: “I'll take you where they are.” 

Later that morning James suggested, ‘“Let’s 
go get those plums. My mouth is sweet for 
them.” 


The next morning found the whole nursery 
school going to find James’ plums. Alas! they 
turned out to be peaches on a tree, and green 
ones. James, not to be outdone, said “Let’s go 
find some apples.” 


Returning from their walk, twenty-one lit- 
tle children sat on the school wall and watched 
the clouds moving around in the sky. They 
laughed at the sun because it kept peeping out 
from behind the clouds and running back 
again. The children began peeping around their 
hands. Suddenly Reginald jumped up and walk- 
ing slowly with his feet close together an- 
nounced, “This is the way the clouds go.” Then 
all the children became little clouds, walking 
like Reginald or suiting individual whims. 


Walking into the school, Virginia, three, 
caught the teacher’s hand and looking very 
serious asked, “Do you take your clothes off 
and go to bed like we do?” 


The passing of President Roosevelt 
caused the children much concern. 


Carol, four, brought a picture of the cortege 
to school. As the children gathered around to 
see the picture Virginia, who lived with Carol, 
exclaimed, “My Roosevelt! My Roosevelt!” 
Pushing the children away from the picture 
she said emphatically, “Don’t touch my Roose- 
velt!” Then turning to the teacher she sol- 


cemnly announced, “President Roosevelt is 


gone.” 
Carol: ““He’s gone way away.” 


One little boy said: “My Daddy cried. He’s 
gonna kill all the Japs.” 
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The war, too, played an important part 
in the children’s conversations. 


Shortly after Ann’s daddy left for the army 
she told her teacher, ““My Daddy’s gone to 
make a soldier.” And speaking of his letter she 
said, “He loves me.” Later, after a short 
furlough, Ann, now three, said, “My Daddy’s 
a Maween (Marine) .” 


Teachers, also, were told what to say by 
this individualist generation. 


One day when there was soup for dinner, 
Jimmie, two and a half, was admonished by the 
teacher to eat his dinner. Jimmie responded 
promptly. “This is not dinner. It’s soup.” Rob- 
ert, three months younger, took up the dis- 
cussion with, “It’s not soup, it’s food.” 


The presence of an understanding adult 
in the child’s daily contacts gives him a 
sense of security. 


Billy had bumped himself. A little girl put 
her arm around him to soothe the hurt. 

Billy: “Get away,” pushing the child. 

Teacher: “She wants to be nice to you.” 

Billy looked at the teacher then at the little 
girl. The hurt was gone. 


It was nap time. Joyce, three years old, was 
restless. 

Teacher, quietly: “You are disturbing the 
other children.” 

Joyce smiled mischievously. The teacher sat 
beside her cot and took her hand. Joyce held 
on tightly, tensely. The teacher sat patiently. 
Soon Joyce relaxed her hold. She was asleep. 


Music, rhythm, crayons and clay had a 
special meaning for each child. 


Barbara, aged five, loved to sit at an imag- 
inary piano and play imaginary or familiar 
tunes. Then she liked to march around the room 
singing, followed by other children. 

Sandra and Donna, sisters, liked the toy or- 
chestra. They were adept at keeping time with 
any of the instruments. 

The children were delighted with their 
paintings and crayon-works, requesting that 
they be thumbtacked on the board or folded 
and saved for mother. None was as modest as 
Phyllis, now in kindergarten. She remarked 
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when offered paper and crayons, “I’m my 
grandmother’s child. I just can’t draw.” Yet 
Phyllis’ expressions were big, lifelike, active 
figures which always told a story and amazed 
mature artists. 

As to clay, the children loved the feel of it. 
They liked to pat it and bang it hard on the 
table. Often they named their objects, which 
ranged from airplanes to hot dogs. 

It was utterly ridiculous to think that Rony, 
two, would want to be bound down by any- 
thing so unobjective as a story. He would 
much rather ramble around the room. Of 
course, if there were pictures he would stop 
for one or two peeps. He would join the others 
in a squeal at such colorful sounds as the baby 
bear’s high squeaky voice or the rumble of the 
Big Billy Goat Gruff. Other than that weak- 
ness he had no use for sitting “‘big-eyed” and 
swallowing spoken words. So Rony rambled 
while the other children listened to stories. 


And Why? 


In nursery school the children experi- 
ment, think and grow. Parents and teach- 
ers, too, are becoming increasingly aware 
of the many and broad implications of 
their jobs as guardians of a generation that 
is surpassing all others in early childhood 
development. More and more parents and 
teachers consult psychiatrists, pediatricians 
and social workers for a better understand- 
ing of children. Although the all-absorb- 
ing job of making a living takes much of 
the parents’ energy and time they, with 
the help of understanding teachers, are 
alert to children’s needs and present-day 
limitations; to the local, national and in- 
ternational movements which affect the 
child’s future. 

With the wide implications of world 
living, education today must teach indi- 
viduals to respect the rights of others and 
at the same time to maintain the dignity 
of self. Nowhere in our educational pro- 
gram can these qualities be instilled more 
naturally and more basically than in nur- 
sery school living. 
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By MURIEL WARD 


Parent Education on the Run 


Busy parents bave little time or energy for 
conferences, reading or lectures on child 
development and family living. How one 
child care center helped the parents to better 
understanding of their children and the 
importance of good family life is described 
by Miss Ward, director of a nursery school in 
Palisade, New Jersey. 


trance hall of the child care center. 

It was a large one, jammed to its 
edges with everything everyone thought 
everyone else ought to see. But who would 
be enticed to glean something from the 
top, let alone wade through the layers of 
such a conglomeration? Certainly not a 
harassed mother who had the double re- 
sponsibility of homemaking and a job. 
Yes, this mother needs helpful suggestions 
and information, and wants them, too. 
But this was not the way to give them to 
her. 

Assuredly the problem of parent educa- 
tion in the child care center is a very 
different one from that of the nursery 
school. There is neither time nor oppor- 
tunity for long personal conferences or 
frequent group meetings. The mother 
has neither the energy nor the time to read 
much printed material. Even single sheets 
to take home are stuffed into purses or 
pockets and forgotten under pressure of 
home responsibilities. 

This parent has to be caught on the run 
—in that moment when she comes to leave 
or take her child, as she waits for the child 
to have his turn for medical inspection or 
to put on his wraps. That is the challenge 
to us teachers—to make every moment she 
is in contact with the center helpful to her. 


T- BULLETIN BOARD was in the en- 
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The bulletin board or exhibit in a par- 
ents’ corner. can have a vital function in 
this respect. It should be located at a 
point where parents inevitably pause in the 
process of arriving and leaving the center. 
The staff should make a point of calling 
each parent’s attention to it and to the 
weekly changes so that she will establish 
the habit of looking at it and following 
the development there. 

To gain the best results this particular 
bulletin board should be devoted to the 
presentation of ideas and informational 
material only. Notices, requests, data on 
routines should be placed elsewhere. The 
material presented should be built around 
a single idea and should be simply stated. 
It should be something that can be taken 
in at a glance—a thought for the parent to 
take with her, to think about and apply to 
her own situation. It should be something 
to challenge her. It should have continuity 
and give promise of more to come so that 
she will look forward to the next install- 
ment. The arrangement of the material 
on the bulletin board is especially import- 
ant, not only for artistic appeal but to 
make the point desired in the parent’s 
mind. The material can be broken up into 
brief statements and illustrated with pic- 
tures. A picture file is an invaluable help. 

An experiment of this kind which was 
worked out in a summer playschool at a 
child care center may provide further sug- 
gestions to others. The question of the 
first subject to deal with was a knotty one 
because the group was entirely new, with 
little known of particular needs and but a 
short time in which to work. It was es- 
sential to challenge the parents’ interest 
at the very beginning, and therefore a 
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start had to be made before the areas that 
would be of particular interest and use 
could be determined. 

“Your Child,” a title that should attract 
every mother, plus a large reproduction of 
a four-year-old with questioning, appeal- 
ing expression was the center of our first 
installment on the bulletin board. (The 
picture came from an insurance ad in a 
weekly magazine.) At one side of the 
picture was the following paragraph: 


Your Child 


Is growing in his body, mind, emotions and 
relations to others. 


He needs an unhurried day with both rest and 
activity. 
He needs to feel he is a real part of his home 
and school. 
Together let us help him 


At the other side of the picture were 
placed these sentences: 


Your Child 


What does your child do at playschool? 
Ask to see the picture book 
We Go to Nursery School 


And underneath the picture were placed 
the following statements: 


Your Child 


What is your child learning in the group? 

He is learning something all of the time. 

We strive to make this the best kind of 
learning for each child. 

We strive to understand your child and 
cooperate with you to meet his needs. 

He is learning that people outside his family 
are friends. 

He is learning that we like him and think 
he is important. 

He is learning to do things with others. 

He is learning that it is fun to work with 
others. 

He is learning to concentrate on his job. 

He is building good work habits. 

He is learning to do things for himself and 
for others. 

He is learning to take his responsibility in the 


group. 
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He is learning to take care of tools and ma- 
terials. 

He is learning to use good judgment and to 
solve his own problems. 

He is learning to find new ways to do 
things. 

He is asking questions. 

He is learning how to find the answers to 
questions. 

He is building new interests. 

He is learning to express his own ideas freely 
and creatively. 

He is building democratic attitudes toward 
other people. 

He is learning about the world around him. 

Through satisfying and constructive play he 
is learning to understand and master that 
world. 


The following statements were used for 
the central theme of both the second and 
third installments on the bulletin board: 


Your Child 


Is he growing into the kind of person you 
want him to be? 

He is learning something all of the time. 

Let us be sure it is the right thing. 

He is forming habits and learning to act in 
certain ways. 

He is building interests and learning to like 
to do certain things. 

He is developing attitudes and learning to 
feel certain ways toward other people and ways 
of doing things. 

The people around him influence him in 
what they say, what they do, what they are. 

You and the experiences he has are molding 
his character, his personality. 

What is he learning at home? On the street? 
At the playground? 


Pictures were posted to illustrate each 
of the following subdivisions: 


If your child is to grow into a healthy, 
happy, well-adjusted person he must have: 


A Strong Body 


This requires plenty of good food of the 
right kind, plus plenty of rest. 

He needs to eat, sleep, wash, dress and play 
at regular times every day. 

That body must be kept healthy. This re- 
quires daily physical care, plus regular visits 
to the clinic. 
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They work 


Bodies are delicate machines. 
best when well cared for. 


For the third installment parts of the 
paragraphs above were retained on the 
bulletin board and the following state- 
ments added: 


A Healthy, Happy Mind Free From Fear 
and Worry 


To build this he must feel secure—feel that 
home and you are always there for him to turn 
to; that you stand behind him to love and 
help him in the hard job of growing up. 

He needs affection. He needs to be loved. 

He needs to feel he has a place in the home, 
that he is wanted in the family. 

He needs to feel he has a share in the 
activities of the family and that what he does 
is important to you and others. 

Even though you are busy you can give him 
an affectionate smile, a reassuring word as you 
pass him in your work. Let him know you 
know he is there and you are interested in what 
he is doing. 


Each of the following ideas was illus- 
trated by an appropriate picture: 


If he brings you something or does some- 
thing to try to please you, make him feel it is 
important to you, that it made you really 
happy. 

Remember little things are important to a 
child. His world is a very small one. 

Can you find a few minutes every day for 
your child and for him alone? If you try you 
can. You will be repaid for the effort. 

He needs to feel important, to know you 
think he is important, that you are interested 
in him and like to do things with him. 

Maybe he will want to look at books with 
you, hear you read a story, tell you about his 
day, or play with you. Those few minutes a 
day will mean a lot to you both. They will 


help build friendship with your child. 


Pictures of family activity were used to 
illustrate the subdivisions of the next in- 
stallment: 

Your Family 


Does your family do things together? If it 
does, your child is gaining in security and in a 
feeling of belonging. By doing things together 
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in the family your child can best learn to live 
and act in a group. 

Do you sit down together for your meals? 
That is when you have a chance to share ideas, 
talk over plans, exchange daily experiences. 
Even the youngest has something important to 
tell that happened to him. 

Do you work and play together? Even the 
youngest can help cut out cookies, empty waste 
baskets, carry things to and from the table 
and dry the silver. He likes to do it. Working 
together is fun. He feels important, feels he 
is doing sornething that helps others. Thus he 
learns to take responsibility. He feels happy 
when he accomplishes something or does what 
is expected of him. 

When everybody helps with what has to be 
done there is more time to play together. Does 
your family spend its free time doing things 
together? Be sure you let everyone share in 
the planning and preparations. Thus your 
child feels he is a part of the family, that he 
belongs, is needed, and is respected as a person. 
The things you do together, the time you spend 
together are: what build close ties of affection 
and loyalties. A family picnic, a family trip 
to the beach are more valuable to your grow- 
ing child than anything you can buy. 

To think, to work, to play together in the 
family is the way we learn to live with others 
outside the family. What your child learns in 
this respect in the family makes it easy or hard 
for him to live with others as he grows older. 
Through living in his family he learns to live 
in the bigger world outside. 


The role of the family was further de- 
veloped in the last installment, again with 
pictures pertinent to the ideas presented: 


Your Family 


By living with you in the family your child 
learns what justice and fairness are. Are you 
as just and fair to your child or any child as 
you are to another adult? 

Remember your child is an individual. Re- 
spect him as such. As you treat hin, so he 
treats other people. Do you give him a turn 
to talk? Do you let him tell his side? 

Do you give him time to finish what he is 
doing before you expect him to do what is to 
be done next? Do you give him a chance to 
do some things his way? 

Your attitudes toward others who are dif- 
ferent from you in race, in color, in what they 
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have, and in what they believe—your attitudes 
are the ones your child will learn. Are they 
what you want him to learn? Remember he 
learns what you live, what you are—not what 
you say. Your gestures, your facial expres- 
sions, your tone of voice teach him more than 
words. 

You as parents are the authority in the home. 
From the way you use this your child learns 
what authority is. Do you act in a democratic 
way so that your child will learn what de- 
mocracy is, so he will be ready to live in a 
democratic world? Do you command him to 
do things, or do you explain what is necessary 
so that you all can live easily together? Re- 
member—your child is the citizen of tomorrow. 
If he is to help build 2 democratic world he 
must live democratically with you. 

Throughout this experiment it was 
found that the illustrative pictures were 
equally as important as the typewritten 


statements. They caught the eye, gave 


life and vitality to the material, empha- 
sized the point and tied the whole to- 
gether. 

Can we not find a great deal of material 
which could be treated and developed in 
this manner in order to give parents some- 
thing vital and useful in the few minutes 
at their disposal? Think of all the helpful 
information and suggestions on develop- 
mental behavior—the understanding of 
characteristics of growth, ways of meeting 
these and helping along to next steps that 
could be put across in this way. The most 
important thing is to discover the areas of 
greatest need for the particular group, then 
meet those needs and interests. Let us 
start where we are and reach ever higher 
to attain greater understanding and co- 
operation together. 





Cincinnati, Ohio 


ANNUAL MEETING 
TENTATIVE SCHEDULE 


April 8-10, 1946 
Theme: “Cooperative Action for Children” 


Headquarters: Gibson Hotel 





MONDAY, April 8 


8:30 8:30—-9 :30 
REGISTRATION Forums 

9:30-11:30 “Branches 
GENERAL SESSION 9:45 


“Since Last We Met” 


TUESDAY, April 9 


at Work” 


GENERAL SESSION 
“Through the Looking 
Glass” — 
Human Relations 


WEDNESDAY, April 10 
8:30—9 :30 
Forums 
“Branches at Work” 
9 :45—11:45 
GENERAL SESSION 
“A.C.E. at Work” 
Adventure in 





2:00—4:00 
INTEREST Groups 
“Difficulties and How to 


2:00—3:00 


GENERAL SESSION 
“Action for Children 


2 :00—4 :00 
GENERAL SESSION 


“Until We Meet Again”— 





GENERAL SESSION 
“Cooperative Nationa! Ac- 
tion for Children” — 
Meeting of the “Commit- 
tee of Nine” 

10:00 


ACOUAINTANCE Hour 








Meet Them" — Nursery Through Legisiation” We survey, we plan, we 
school, kindergarten, pri- 3:15—5:30 act. 
mary, middle school. Discussion Groups CLosinc oF 1946 Annval 
4:15—5:45 “The Plan of Action at MEETING 
GENERAL SESSION Work” 
“We Plan Our Magazine’— 
Mecting with Board of 
Editors 
8:00 7:00 


DINNER MEETING 
“International Cooperation 
for Children” 
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By ALICE DALGLIESH 


Intercultural Books for Children 
-- Another Point of View 


In the November issue of CHILDHOOD 
EpucaTIOn we published an article, “In- 
tercultural Books for Children,” by Helen 
Trager, director of special services, Bureau 
for Intercultural Education, New York City. 
It dealt with an important factor in childhood 
education—the kinds of books recommended 
by responsible groups as good for children 
to read—and evaluated the contents of some 
of these books in terms of the intercultural 
concepts presented. 


The article bas aroused considerable dis- 


‘cussion. To present another point of view, 


in disagreement with that of Mrs. Trager, 
we publish here a letter from Alice Dalgliesh, 
who formerly taught children’s literature at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, and 
is now children’s book editor for Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 


COUPLE OF WEEKS AGO there came to 
Aw desk a reprint of an article, “Inter- 

cultural Books for Children,” which was 

published in the November issue of 
CHILDHOOD EpucaTion. As I am _ intensely 
interested in this topic and have written about 
it and worked for it, I naturally began reading 
the article with anticipation. 

As I went on it began to worry me because 
it did not seem to me to embody the spirit in 
which we should approach the all-important 
matter of intercultural relations. I have since 
seen the effect of the article on a number of 
other people and their reactions have been much 
the same as mine. Time, as you know, pub- 
lished a humorous comment on the Little Black 
Sambo controversy, saying that this was the 
opinion of the many members of the Associa- 
tion for Childhood Education. 

As a former member of the Association, I 
am sure no such article could represent all its 
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members! And I am sure that a magazine with 
the standing of yours will not let the article 
be the last word on the subject. I am not 
rushing to the defense of Little Black Sambo. 
While I do not agree with the statement that 
the original book is undesirable, I do know 
that harm has been done by the many grotesque 
editions that have been published. 

But what does bother me is a certain narrow 
approach to the matter of intercultural rela- 
tions in books, and the setting up of confining 
standards to judge them. When I taught chil- 
dren’s literature at Teachers College, I know 
that no member of my class would have ac- 
cepted those standards without protest for 
they are vague and they do not “hold water.” 
We could say that none of us approve a book 
in which the author presents any group or 
individual unintelligently or maliciously. Some- 
times a most constructive thing might come 
out of using a presentation of a character that 
might not seem desirable, and contrasting him 
with other characters in life, or in another 
book. It is a challenge to the intelligence and 
ability of the teacher. 

There are two important freedoms—freedom 
of speech and freedom of worship—which are 
threatened by a narrow critical approach to 
books. The author must be free to present the 
truth—and there are clean American and Mex- 
ican children in every group and dirty Amer- 
ican and Mexican children. Reductio ad ab- 
surdum. If the standards applied to The Good 
Neighbors were followed, we would get books 
about children of foreign parentage in which 
all the children were “good,” clean, and spoken 
to with the deepest consideration by every 
character in the story. This of course IS reduc- 
tio ad absurdum. Books should present the 
truth as the author sees it. We do not even 
have to “like” all the characters, eicher in the 
pictures or in the story. If we did, there would 
be no story, only a tract aimed at presenting 
a definite point of view. 


I think I agree fully with some of the crit- 
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icisms, yet I would want to read the whole 
book before really forming an opinion. 

But let me take one example of a well-in- 
tentioned book not fairly presented. The Good 
Neighbors is not fairly or truthfully criticized. 
In the first place it was not a Junior Literary 
award. It was a Junior Literary Guild selec- 
tion—the Guild, as you know, is a commer- 
cial book-club. It was also an honor book in 
the Herald Tribune contest. This is not an im- 
portant point, it simply is the beginning of 
inaccuracies in an inaccurate criticism. 

The author, so the criticism states, says that 
“the children live like rabbits.” There is no 
mention of this in the book. The nearest thing 
to it is that a rabbit runs across the field. Then 
it is stated that the children come to the house 
of “some Anglo-Americans” and I can find 
nothing to indicate that these people are any- 
thing but Americans of undetermined heritage. 
The quoted passage is taken out of its context 
which gives it quite a different slant and the 
remarks are attributed to the wrong person. 
There follows the statement that the children 
are judged by “Anglo” standards. I have no 
idea what “Anglo” standards are in this coun- 
try where I thought we had developed certain 
“American” standards. And people who come 
to live in this country, while they bring their 
own contribution from their own cultural 
heritage, naturally expect to live according to 
some of the standards that have become the 
American way of life. I know that as a nat- 
uralized American I find certain standards in 
this country very different from those of my 
former country and I have changed a number 
of my viewpoints since coming to live here. 

Also there is the very important question of 
freedom of religious belief. An individual, 
while he desirably sees good in other forms of 
worship, stands by the form he has chosen and 
is entitled to say so in print. The Friendship 
Press is a Protestant interdenominational mis- 
sionary publishing house. It is possible that the 


annotation might indicate that the book is 
published by a house with certain definite re- 
ligious affiliations and aims. But surely, it is 
not “unfortunate” when an author indicates 
her religious preferences in a book? Many re- 
ligious groups are earnestly working for better 
relationships in their own way and I believe we 
can include books which indicate a religious 
preference, if we state the point of view. We 
really have not thought through the question 
of the place of individual religious belief in 
human relationships. It is probably the most 
difficult question of all and needs a careful 
analysis. 

These are not trifles, not small points. They 
are essentials on which our democracy is built. 
Were we to limit our authors and our books 
in this way, there would be no place for 
opinion, and how would children learn to “‘dis- 
tinguish between fact and opinion”—one of 
the objectives of the Springfield plan? And 
who is to say, for all our children, what és 
truth? They can only find it for themselves 
through truthful presentations in books. 

Many authors of children’s books have been 
working earnestly on their responsibilities to 
intercultural relations for a long time, as books 
published during the last fifteen years clearly 
show. Some writers, including myself, have 
occasionally made mistakes or have been care- 
less in presentation. Lately, within the last few 
years, there has been a general re-examination 
of standards. We still make mistakes—all of 
us have different individual standards. Opinion 
is made by the sum total of books with each 
author writing freely according to his con- 
victions. 

If you would care to publish this letter, I 
am quite willing. I am sure because of the very 
constructive things that CHmLDHOop Epuca- 
TION has stood for that you are interested in 
more than one point of view, more than one 
approach to the goal for which many ef us 
are working with enthusiasm. 


SNe EDUCATION BEGAN NEAR THE PEOPLE— in log cabins, in covered 
wagons along the trail, among the cottages of seafaring men, and in sod shanties. 
Schools scon began to appear wherever there was a book, a query, a wise parent, 
and an eager young mind. And so an American tradition came to be: free schools 
for a free people—From School Boards in Action, Twenty-fourth Yearbook, 
American Association of School Administrators, National Education Association. 
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books FOR TEACHERS... 








DEMOCRACY’S CHILDREN. By Ethel M. 
Duncan. New York: Hinds, Hayden and 
Eldredge, Inc., 1945. Pp. 189. $2. 


If one is looking for the satisfaction of 
living joyously with children in a classroom 
and must take that experience vicariously, let 
him read Miss Duncan’s Democracy’s Children. 


One hurdles the barrier of fine print and 
glossy paper and revels with fifth graders in 
experience after experience which fills one to 
the full with eager living. 

Miss Duncan’s tale is an authentic record of 
how a teacher utilized incidental conversation, 
poetry study, class plays, school assembly pro- 
grams and a P.T.A. meeting not only to teach 
reading, writing and arithmetic but also to 
develop happy, appreciative intercultural re- 
lations. So indirectly and casually does she do 
this that the learning is completely a part of 
the curriculum and leavens all the usual class- 
room activities. 

“Let’s not say ‘madam,’” she suggests in a 
play about Marco Polo on which the children 
are working. “‘Let’s use the Italian word for 
madam or woman or mother. We could insert 
an occasional Italian word in the conversation 
all through the play.” She is pleased when a 
boy says, “I’ll get my grandmother to tell me 
some Italian words. She can speak Italian.” 

This :e-cher keeps a list of “potential wealth 
for inccrcultural sharing,” and at one time 
or another makes each child feel he has some- 
thing important for the rest of the class. For 
example: 

Thomas H.: Grandmother has a pot of earth 
from County Cork, Ireland. 

Olive K.: Born in Canada of Scottish par- 
entage. Has a book of tartans. 

On one occasion, remembrance of which 
any of us would priz« for our children or for 
ourselves, two beautiful Chinese-American girls 
visited the school. They were received with 
eager interest by the children and there en- 
sued conversation and an exchange of courte- 
sies that would be a valuable social experience 
for anyone. 

Surprising similarities in festivals of differ- 
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ent nations and much fun in presenting them 
are shown in this book, festivals centering 
around Christmas and around the springtime. 
Exciting experiences cluster around St. Pat- 
rick and the Irish, around George Washington 
Carver’s discoveries and around Halloween. An 
assembly program is built on the February 
calendar different from usual February plans. 
There are plays and a mass chant. Miss Duncan 
has selected rich sources of experience. 
Bibliographies at the end of each chapter, 
one for teachers and one for children, add 
much to the usableness of the book. 
Intercultural education in Democracy’s 
Children is far from academic discussion. It 
is one experience after another, each valuable 
in its own right, to which a sensitive and 
skilful teacher adds the richness of contri- 
butions which ‘she and children of many cul- 
tures have to offer.—Elizabeth Neterer, Prin- 


cipal, Seattle Public Schools. 


SCIENCE IN THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL. Prepared by a Committee on 
Science Teaching in the Elementary School. 
Sacramento, California: State Department of 
Education, 1945. Pp. 418. Illustrated. 


This publication of over four hundred pages 
is the first and most complete post-war publi- 
cation on elementary school science that this 
reviewer has seen. Unlike many courses of 
study it is a handbook of practical information 
as well as a source of excellent suggestions 
and ideas. It should be in the !ibraries of schools 
having or planning to have elementary science 
in their curricula. It can also be used as a text- 
book and as a guide for curriculum construc- 
tion. The book is illustrated with activity pho- 
tographs and is well documented. 

Science in the Elementary School is based on 
the following principles: “The scientific atti- 
tude and scientific method should permeate the 
entire educational program. All the facts of 
everyday life should be viewed in a way that 
will lead to the elimination of superstitions and 
prejudices. The scientific treatment of every- 
day experience naturally leads to this desirable 
educational goal.” The introductory chapters 
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conclude that the largest measure of learning 
comes through purposeful participation and 
doing. 

The sections on the care of pets and animals 
are organized and condensed in a very practical 
fashion and provide information that is usually 
dificult to find. Devices and procedures are 
outlined that could be used in any elementary 
school classroom to vitalize a science program. 

Another chapter in the book describes meth- 
ods and gives practical ways of relating sci- 
ence to everyday activities and of making sci- 
ence experience purposeful and meaningful. 
Suggestions are made concerning the study of 
air, birds, domestic animals, the earth’s surface, 
gardens, trees, flowers, insects, spiders, pets, 
seasons, electricity, and other topics. 

The latter part of the book describes three 
curriculum units. One deals with water life 
and the fishing industry, another with China, 
and the third is a study of “Our Creek.” These 
units illustrate a relationship of elementary 
science with industry, with geography and the 
social sciences, and with an interesting region 
of the local environment. 

The last one hundred pages are devoted to a 
reference list of publications of all kinds, in- 
cluding books, magazines and materials. The 
references are indexed according to subject and 
author. The bibliography is probably the most 
up-to-date availab!e. 

Congratulations should be extended from 
all elementary school science teachers to the 
California State Department of Education and 
the science committee for this excellent pub- 
lication. —David W. Russell, Headmaster, The 
Avery Coonley School, Downers Grove, Ill. 


THE STORY .OF THE SPRINGFIELD 
PLAN. By Clarence I. Chatto, Curriculum 
Director, and Alice L. Halligan, Director of 
Adult Education, Springfield, Massachusetts, 
Public Schools. New York: Barnes and 
Noble, Inc., 1945. Pp. 201. $2.75. 


The Story of the Springfield Plan is an inter- 
esting study of one community’s total war 
against prejudice. It is an account of the way 
in which Springfield, Massachusetts, taught de- 
mocracy not only in the schools but in the 
whole city. It is filled with suggestions which 
would be invaluable to any community. 

The first chapter of the book begins with a 
letter from an American soldier written to the 
mayor of Springfield, in which he asks what 
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his buddy now dead meant when he said, “The 
Springfield Plan should become a world plan.” 

This book was written as an answer to that 
letter and to men and women everywhere who 
are seeking the road to world peace. The first 
half of the book tells about what they did in 
the schools to bring about better understanding 
among children of different races and creeds. 
The second half is a presentation of the means 
used to bring the school and the community 
together. 

Superintendent Granrud adds a few pages on 
“The Democratic Administration of a School 
System” in which he outlines the work at dif- 
ferent levels. This is particularly helpful to 
teachers for it gives definite suggestions for 
projects or interests to be developed in each 
grade from the kindergarten through the sixth 
grade. Another section gives methods of ap- 
proach for the junior high school, a third out- 
lines a study unit for senior high school, and 
the last is a prospectus for the adult education 
program. 

One of the most interesting chapters in the 
book is entitled, “The Heart of the Curricu- 
lum.” The authors explain that “as true de- 
mocracy enters into all life, so should it enter 
into all learning, through subtle and skilful 
emphasis in the teaching of all subjects.” Edu- 
cation for citizenship should permeate the 
teaching of all subjects. The ideals of democ- 
racy, the dignity and worth of every individual 
can be taught through any subject. Thus, the 
basic principles that control human relation- 
ships may become the heart of the curriculum. 
This ideal has been most nearly realized in the 
elementary school. Every teacher teaches de- 
mocracy as well as reading, writing, arithmetic, 
science, or any other subject. 

In the latter part of the book the authors 
quote again from the letter written by the 
American soldier: 

“It’s a long time since we’ve been home, Sir, 
but from some of the things we hear there are 
plenty of Fascist-minded people, hatemongers, 
and isolationists in those sacred states of ours. 
The fact that they speak American and don’t 
wear German uniforms ma..es them more dan- 
gerous than the Jerries themselves. What does 
your Springfield Plan do about them?” 

The Springfield program is a real challenge 
to all of us as individuals in a democracy. It 
shows what can be done to help eliminate preju- 
dice.—Elizabeth Ann Kempton, Kindergarten- 
Primary Supervisor, Gary, Indiana, Public 
Schools. 
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Bulletins AND PAMPHLETS 





Reading 


NON-ORAL READING. A STUDY OF ITS 
USE IN THE CHICAGO PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. By G. T. Buswell. Educational 
Monograph, No. 60. Chicago 37, Ill.; Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. Pp. 56. No price. 


In this monograph the author reports his 
study of Chicago’s ten-year experiment in the 
teaching of non-oral reading. The purpose of 
the study was “to determine whether pupils 
taught by the non-oral reading method are 
able to read better, considering both rate and 
comprehension, than are pupils taught by the 
usual method of combining oral with silent 
reading.” The evaluation was based on the 
reading of children in the sixth grade and in 
the third grade. 


The author gives his interpretation of the 
data relating to the comparison of various 
aspects of oral and non-ora' reading. Although 
the differences between the oral and non-oral 
matched groups were frequently statistically 
insignificant, the differences tended to favor 
the non-oral method. Therefore, one of the 
author’s conclusions is that the possibilities of 
non-oral reading should be further explored 
and developed.—Hannah M. Lindahl, Super- 
visor, Mishawaka, Indiana. 


GUIDING THE GROWTH OF READING 
INTERESTS. By May Lazar and Lilian J. 
LeBoit. Educational Research Bulletin of the 
Bureau of Reference, Research and Statistics, 
No. 8. New York: Board of Education of 
the City of New York. Pp. 33. Price not 


given, 


In a well-organized study the authors give 
practical guidance by which teachers may 
stimulate and develop reading interests in chil- 
dren. Particularly valuable is an extensive bib- 
liography which includes not only referenice to 
general material and lists of chi'dren’s books 
but also references for such specific subjects as 
comics, understanding other peoples and build- 
ing democratic attitudes, storytelling, for the 
retarded reader, and for children with.defective 
vision.—Katharine Koch, Reading Teacher, 
Phillips School, Mishawaka, Indiana. 
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Citizenship and Family Living 


WOMEN’S OPPORTUNITIES AND RE- 
SPONSIBILITIES IN CITIZENSHIP. Pre- 
pared by the Committee on Consultants on 
Citizenship in the Home, of the Woman's 
Foundation. New York 16: the Foundation, 
10 East 40th Street. Pp. 22. No price given. 


Stressing the fact that now as never before 
our democracy faces a crisis in which women 
must accept their share of responsibility in 
civic affairs, the authors discuss the reasons 
why women should participate in government 
and politics, some of the difficulties facing 
women, and the methods by which they may 
take an active and beneficial part in civic life. 
—K. K. 


RACIAL ASPECTS OF RECONVERSION. 
Prepared by the National Urban League. 
New York 10: the League, 1133 Broadway. - 
Pp. 29. Price not given. 


Concrete proposals aimed at answering the 
question, how can we provide the Negro with 
equality of opportunity for his integration 
into American life, are made in this bulletin, 
which was prepared as a memorandum for the 
President of the United States. The areas of 
need which receive careful and sympathetic 
consideration include: the background of mi- 
gration, employment, housing, education, 
health, the Negro veteran, the post-war mili- 
tary forces, and race relations. 

The recommendations made at the conclu- 
sion of the study furnish exce'lent informa- 
tion for the use of civic-minded teachers who 
believe in letting congressmen know their 
opinions.—K. 


DOORWAYS TO RELIGION IN FAMILY 
LIVING. IMPROVED FAMILY LIVING 
THROUGH IMPROVED HOUSING. 
THE ROAD TO COMMUNITY REOR- 
GANIZATION. Prepared by Committees of 
Consultants of the Woman’s Foundation. 
New York 16: the Foundation, 10 East 40th 
Street. Pp. 32,28 and 32. Free. 


These three booklets contain consultants’ 
reports of studies of problems relating to the 
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home, to the family, and to the community. 
The relationship of proper housing to the phy- 
sical, mental, and spiritual development of the 
family; the significance of stable family life, 
and the importance of religion in the family 
are given sincere treatment in these publica- 
tions. —H. M. L. 


Health 


SUGGESTED SCHOOL HEALTH POLICIES, 
A CHARTER ‘FOR SCHOOL HEALTH. 
Revised by the National Committee on 
School Health Policies of the National Con- 
ference for Cooperation in Health Educa- 
tion. New York 14: Health Education Coun- 
cil, 10 Downing Street. Pp. 46. Twenty-five 
cents, 


Fifteen national organizations interested in 
school health contributed to the preparation of 
this health charter which clearly sets forth 
school policies affecting the health of children 
and adults. School administrators will find this 
publication a helpful guide in the shaping of 
health policies. —H. M. L. 


HEALTH BULLETIN FOR TEACHERS. 
MODERN AMERICAN HEALTH HE- 
ROES, SECOND SERIES. Prepared by the 
School Health Bureau, Welfare Division, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, Vol. 
XVI. New York: Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company. Pp. 16. Free. 


Teachers who are looking for interesting 
reading matter relating to the war on infec- 
tious disease will welcome this bulletin which 
portrays the work of Sir William Osler, Wil- 
liam Crawford Gorgas, Howard Taylor Rick- 
etts, and Hans Zinsser.—H. M. L. 


WHAT EVERY TEACHER SHOULD 
KNOW ABOUT THE PHYSICAL CON- 
DITION OF HER PUPILS. By James Fred- 
erick Rogers, Pamphlet No. 68. Federal Se- 
curity Agency, U. S. Office of Education. 
Washington 25, D. C.: Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office. Pp. 19. Ten cents. 


Teachers who have not been trained in 
measures to be taken in protecting and pro- 
moting the physical welfare of their pupils will 
find this pamphlet very helpful. Definite sug- 


gestions for the daily inspection of children 
and a concise discussion of points to be ob- 
served are included.—H. M. L. 


Teacher Welfare and School Expenditures 


CREDIT UNIONS FOR TEACHERS. Dis- 
cussion Pamphlet No. 6. Department of 
Classroom Teachers and Research Division 
of the National Education Association. 
Washington 6, D. C.: the Association, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N. W. Pp. 23. Fifteen cents. 


The need for credit unions and the manner 
in which they function are discussed in this 
pamphlet. Some questions answered include: 
Does a credit union encourage reckless spend- 
ing? How is a credit union started? Why not 
use banks and small loan agencies? Teacher 
groups considering the organization of a credit 


union will find this booklet helpful.—kK. K. 


TEACHER LEAVES OF ABSENCE. Discus- 
- sion Pamphlet No. 7. Department of Class- 
room Teachers and Research Division of the 
National Education Association. Washington 
6, D. C.: the Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W. Pp. 23. Fifteen cents. 


Local teacher groups working with their 
boards of education on the problem of a fair 
and adequate recompense for sick leave and 
other types of excusable absences from the 
classroom will find helpful material in this 
pamphlet. The chief reasons for absences and 
the leave practices of city school systems are 
discussed.—K. K. 


SCHOOL EXPENDITURES IN WAR AND 
PEACE. Research Bulletin, Vol. XXIII, No. 
3. Washington 6, D. C.: National Educa- 
tion Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. 
W. Pp. 91. Twenty-five cents. 


Data on the relationship between school sup- 
port and certain economic and fiscal trends 
are presented in this research bulletin. Esti- 
mates of post-war school costs, of the national 
income, and of federal and state participation 
in the support of schools are graphically pre- 
sented. Throughout the bulletin there is em- 
phasis upon the fact that school expenditures 
aid in maintaining a high level of national 
income.—H. M. L. 
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By MARY E. LEEPER 


News HERE AND THERE... 








New Branches 


Watertown Association for Childhood Education, 
New York 

Boone Area Association for Childhood Education, 
North Carolina 

Clinton Association for Childhood Education, 
North Carolina 

Wilberforce University Association for Childhood 
Education, Ohio 

Jackson County Primary Teachers’ Council, Oregon 

San Marcos Area Association for Childhood Education, 


Texas 
Second Norfolk Association for Childhood Education, 


Virginia 
Sara B. Goodman and Hester C. Fuller 

Two women identified for many years with 
the education of young children passed away 
in Grand Rapids, Michigan, in November. 
They were Sara B. Goodman and Hester C. 
Fuller. 

Miss Fuller was a graduate of Grand Rapids 
Kindergarten Training School and was director 
of kindergartens in that city for many years. 
She retired from active work in 1938. 

Miss Goodman was a graduate of Ingham 
University, LaRoy, New York, and of Mrs. 
Putnam’s Kindergarten Training School, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. After some years of experience 
in public schools and institutions, she came 
to Grand Rapids in 1910 as director of the 
public kindergarten at Union High School and 
served there until her retirement in 1929. She 
was ninety-three years old at the time of her 


death. 


Consultant in Children’s Literature 


The joint committee of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women and the Asso- 
ciation for Childhood Education, appointed in 
the summer of 1945 to work toward the 
appointment of a consultant in children’s lit- 
erature for the Library of Congress, has been 
working actively toward its objective. Expres- 
sions of opinion were sought from authorities 
on children’s literature throughout the coun- 
try and the response indicated that they were 
unanimous in support of the project. The pro- 
posal prepared and forwarded to Luther Evans, 
Librarian of Congress, has received his ap- 
proval. He has indicated that the appointment 
of such a consultant is being given sympathetic 
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consideration, with a view to the possible in- 
clusion of an item in the budget to be pre- 
sented to Congress. 


Toys for Children in Assembly Centers 

The A.C.E. project of providing toys and 
educational materials for children in assembly 
centers in European countries is moving for- 
ward. The first two boxes were shipped by 
members of the A.C.E. Headquarters staff. 
Present as guests and observers when the boxes 
were packed were Katherine Lenroot, chief of 
the Children’s Bureau, U. S. Department of 
Labor; representatives of UNRRA, which has 
undertaken to transport and deliver the boxes; 
two newspaper men, and four photographers. 

News comes from A.C.E. branches of their 
plans to cooperate. One group will pack boxes 
at its April meeting. Another has voted to 
spend fifty do!lars from its treasury to sup- 
plement materials brought in by members. 

Inquiries about the project have come to 
headquarters from such sources as the Wash- 
ington Federation of Churches, the staff of the 
Bureau of Interna! Revenue in Washington, 
and various individuals. If you are interested 
in sending a collection of toys and educational 
materials to a group of displaced children un- 
der seven years of age, send to A.C.E. Head- 
quarters, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C., for printed instructions. 


Commission on Children in W artime 


The National Commission on Children in 
Wartime, at its meeting in Washington, D. C., 
February 5-7, 1946, reviewed progress on the 
steps proposed in its bulletin, Building the 
Future for Children and Youth. (prepared by 
the Advisory Committee of the Commission 
and published in April 1945) and heard re- 
ports on what was happening to children in 
different sections of our own country and in 
other countries. 


Members of the group decided: 


That a new commission be appointed, to be called 
the National Commission on Children and Youth. 
That such a commission shall consist of not more 
than ninety members, to serve fer a period of two 


years. 
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SP OK. 


ANIMALS 
FOR YOU 


TO MAKE 


Written and Illustrated by 
Philip L. Martin 


A famous creator of animal 
teys gives complete instruc- 
tions with full-size patterns 
for making twenty animal 
toys from plywood. 


At all bookstores, $2.00 
J. B. Lippincott Company 


PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 













































Culbertson RHY THM S 


and Songs—for Kindergarten, Primary— 
that make teaching easier, more fun 

These popular Culbertson books help make your 

work more successful, with short adaptable selec- 

tions. Easy to play—excellent rhythm—imagina- 

tive—they win children. You need not be an ac- 

complished musician . . . Select yours now. 

Mrs. Button Tells a Story ais $1.00 
Amusing, descriptive musical] settings for 
stories new and old; 3 Billy Goats, Shoe- 
maker and Elves, Santa Claus Land, etc. 

Interpretive Rhythms, Book I $1.00 
Skips, Marches, Brisk Walk, Run, Gallop, 
Rocking Horse, Jack-in-the-Box, Clown, 
Swing, Giants, Elephants, Waltz, Brownies 

Interpretive Rhythms, Book II $1.00 
Marches, Skips, Gallop, Hop, Aeroplane, 
Rabbit, Jumping Jack, Train, Doll, In- 
dian Dance, Child and Bee, Story of 
Flowers, Three Bears 

Interpretive Rhythms, Book III - $1.00 
Skips, Marches, Hops, Bicycle, Accented 
March, Stretching Heel and Tiptoe, Row- 
ing, Bunny Dance 

Songs and Rhythms - $0.75 
19 Original Songs—some by children— 
Marches, Dance, Run, Snow Man, Story 
of Butterfly \ 

Band Rhythms (25 simple selections) $0.50 


Order now from your deuler or direct. Send money 
order or check or C.0.D. We pay the mailing cost. 


Charlotte Ross Culbertson 
P. 0. Box 1736, Dept. BB, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 





That the membership be drawn from national or- 
ganizations, professional leaders, state and _ local 
officials, and others concerned with advancing the 
interests of children and youth. 

That the executive committee elect the officers of the 
commission and nominate the full membership of 
the commission to be appointed by the chief of the 
Children’s Bureau and the chairman of the com- 
mission. 

That the executive committee review the experience 
of the National Commission on Children in War- 
time and defire the functions and plan of work of 
the National Commission on Children and Youth, 

That other federal agencies conducting programs that 
benefit children and youth be asked to appoint 
consultants to aid the commission and that con- 
sideration be given to strengthening the relation- 
ship of the commission to such agencies and to 
comparable state and loca! agencies. 

That the activities of the commission include: 
Review of facts concerning children and youth. 
Formulation of recommendations and programs. 
Educational activities. 

Service as a clearing house on proposals for chil- 
dren and youth. 

Stumulation and promotion of state and local action 
on matters of federal legislation affecting the 
welfare of children and young people. 

Presentation of commission recommendations by 
the chairman or those designated by him to 
administrative officers and legislative bodies. 

Encouraging and fostering state and community 
planning through state and local coramissions 
or committees with functions comparable to 
those of the National Commission on Children 
and Youth, the executive committee of the na- 
tional commission to give consideration to the 
desirability of inviting representatives of state 
commissions to attend meetings of the national 
commission. 


Children of Migratory W orkers 


This first post-war summer will see the re- 
turn to migratory life of many families whose 
wartime jobs kept them more or less stab- 
ilized. With this return there shou'd be in- 
creasing concern on the part of communities 
and states for the education and welfare of 
the children of migratory workers. 

The Children’s Bureau is preparing a series 
of articles which it is hoped will help to stim- 
ulate provision for these children of the kind 
of life which may enable them to become citi- 
zens equipped for successful living in our de- 
mocracy. Reprints of the articles will be made 

(Continued on Page 410) 





COUNSELLORS 
EXPERIENCED MEN—WOMEN—COU PLES 
(Over 18 years of age) 

ALL TYPES OF CAMP ACTIVITIES 
Call or Write for Registration Form Today 
Gimbels Counsellor Placement Bureau 
Gimbel Brothers Personnel Office 


Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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CONTENTS 


I. GROWTH AND CULTURE. 
The Family in a Democratic Cul- 
ture — How the Mind Grows — 
Infants are Individuals — Self- 
Regulation and Cultural Guid- 
ance — The Cycle of Child De- 
velopment. 

ll THE GROWING CHILD. 
Before the Baby is Born—A Good 
Start—Four Weeks Old—Sixteen 
Weeks Old—Twenty-Eight Weeks 
Old — Forty Weeks Old — One 
Year Old—Fifteen Months Old— 
Eighteen Months Old — Two 
Years Old — Two-and-a-half 
Years Old—Three Years Old — 
Four Years Old—Five and the 
Years after Five—The Nursery 
School as a Guidance Center. 
Nl. THE GUIDANCE OF 
GROWTH. A_ Developmental 
Philosophy—The Growth Com- 
plex—Child Development and the 
Culture of Tomorrow. 

IV. APPENDIX. Behavior Day 
Chart for Self-Regulation Sched- 
uling—Toys, Play Materials, and 
Equipment — Books — Musical 
Records —- Selected Readings. 


AUTHORITIES SAY: 


“This book is the soundest and 
most useful text available for 
those who seek to understand the 
growing child and his behavior.” 
—Yale Journal of Biology 
and Medicine 
“The writing is so simple; the 
groupings so clear cut; the sum- 
Maries at each chapter’s end so 
concise and the index so com- 
plete that no technical knowledge 
is needed for making use of this 
excellent work. It will make a 
fine gift for a mother or mother- 
to-be.’'—The American Baby 
“This book deserves a preferred 
place on the reading list of all 
professional workers with small 


children.”"—Mental Hugiene 
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THE N. Y. TIMES SAYS: 


“For its practical help... it 
Cannot be overpraised 
nothing like it in print.” 


READ THE TIMES REVIEW BELOW 








Chil 


Infant and 


IN THE CULTURE 


OF TODAY 


The Guidance of Development in Home and Nursery School 


By ARNOLD GESELL, M.D., Director of the Clinic of Child 

Development, School of Medicine, Yale University, and FRANCES 

L. ILG, M.D., Assistant Professor of Child Development, in the 

Guidance Nursery and — B. AMES, Ph.D., Research 
ssistant. 


ee ERE in everyday language, 
the development of the 
young child is interpret- 


ed in terms of normal behavior . 


and sensible guidance. So far 
as this reviewer knows, there is 
nothing like this book in print. 
For its practical help to parents, 
teachers, and anyone connected 
with the very young, it cannot 
be overpraised. 

“In a series of detailed ‘Be- 
havior Profiles’ and ‘Behavior 
Days,’ based on many years of 
research in the Yale Clinic of 
Child Development, the authors 
illustrate typical growth trends, 


Read it 


for 10 days Please send 


and the traits accompanying 
them, from the time the baby 
gets his eyes in focus until he 
becomes a self-reliant small 
citizen aged 65.” — Catherine 
Mackenzie, N. Y. Times Book 
Review. 

A best-seller from the day of 
publication, INFANT AND 
CHILD in the Culture of Today 
has gone through seventeen 
large printings—proof it is one 
of the most popular and most 
reliable books on child care ever 
published. Illustrated. At all 
bookstores, or use the Coupon 
below. 


HARPER, 47 E. 33rd St., New York 16 
me INFANT AND CHILD IN THE 


CULTURE OF TODAY. At the end of ten a ys I 
will remit $4.00 plus a few cents postage in full pay- 


FREE 


NAME 
Simply fill in the ADDRESS 
coupon and mail CITY 


it now. 


ment or return the book. 
enclose $4.00 in which case we pay postage. Same 


return privilege. 


[) Check here if you 


STATE 
CE-4-46 
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Ke = TISTORY 
ON THE MARCH SERIES 


ALLAN NEVINS, GENERAL CONSULTANT 


A rich basic program in history, wide in scope and strong in 
continuity, to provide pupils with a knowledge of the past and to 
develop an appreciation of the varied social and economic forces 
contributing to contemporary culture. The series will consist 
eventually of six books, with accompanying Teachers’ Guides, for 
grades three through eight. Carefully planned visual aid materials 
enrich each text. 


JUST PUBLISHED — BOOK VI 


BUILDERS OF THE OLD WORLD 


By Gertrude Hartman Educator, Lucy S$. Saunders 


Traces the story of man’s life on earth from earliest times to the 
discovery of America and presents history as a continuous onward 
movement in order that the pupil may sense his own responsibility 
to world progress. Distinguished for its authentic illustrations in 
color by MARyorRIE QUENNELL. 


TO BE PUBLISHED THIS SPRING — BOOK VII 


AMERICA—LAND OF FREEDOM 


By Gertrude Hartman Educator, Charles C. Ball 


A history of the American way of life, from beginnings to present- 
day. Illustrated with half-tones and drawings. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta San Francisco Dallas London 
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The Elementary School Subjects 
by LUELLA COLE 


- This new book by Luella Cole is based on recent research in 
the elementary school subjects—reading, simple arithmetic, 
spelling, handwriting, geography, and the beginning of Eng- 
lish composition and history. Accounts of experiments, case 
studies, exercises, and problems are related as closely as possible 
to the daily work of the classroom. Teachers in training and 
teachers in service will find this a useful, practical text. It dis- 
places the author’s earlier work entitled Psychology of the 
Elementary School Subjects. 


455 pp., illus., $3.25 


RINEHART & COMPANY, Inc. 


formerly FARRAR & RINEHART, Inc. 
232 Madison Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 


| The Child 
at Home and School 


\| Leonard, Miles, and Van der Kar 














Education is viewed as the sum total of all the 
elements of a child’s life. Thus, the discussion 
goes beyond school life and into the home back- 
ground. Every phase of child growth is con- 
sidered, with stress on the integration of all 


; 
| 
' 


e educative forces. The authors believe that early 
American attitudes provide the impetus for worthwhile 
existence in a democratic society. The sincere, 

Book lucid style and informal yet scientific approach 


make for enjoyable, easy to remember reading for 


Company teacher, student, and parent. 859 pages $3.60 
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Music Education 


IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 











B. Marian Brooks e Harry A. Brown 


The newest and most dynamic ideas in education are 
applied to the music program. Music is presented as an_ 
integral part of the school program. Rather than set up 
a rigid curriculum that is inflexible to the demands of/ 
teacher, group, or student, the authors create long-range. 
objectives and many day-to-day goals towards which 
the teacher can work. The pupil is encouraged so take a 
real part in the planning of the program. The deeper 
significance of appreciation and creation as essential. 
parts of the child’s education are shown, and the ap-7 
plication to music is made. The result of this thought- 7 
ful book is truly a new music education for a new age. | 

384 pages, $3.50 © 


American 
Book 
Company 





News Notes 


(Continued from Page 406) 


available, and when the series is completed it 
is planned to assemble all the articles into one 
bound set. To secure reprints now ready for 
distribution, and information on the bound set, 
write to Children’s Bureau, U. S. Department 
of Labor, Washington 25, D. C. 

Parent Education Clearing House 


Parents’ Institute announces the establish- 
ment of a Parent Education Clearing House to 
coordinate the efforts of the many organizations 
with parent education programs. The Clear- 
ing House will publish periodically a review of 
what is being done, and by whom, in that field 
throughout the United States. Its publication, 
Parent Education News Bulletin, will carry 
notes on significant activities from all parts of 
the country and abroad, and will include bib- 
liographies of current books, pamphlets, maga- 
zine articles, and study materials, with digests 
of the more important of these. Local groups 
can turn to the Clearing House for suggestions 
on programs and personnel. 

A parent education conference will be held 
May 2-4, 1946, at Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
offering an opportunity, for the first time since 
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the war, for those working in parent education — 
to talk together as a professional group about | 
their common interests. ] 

Ruth Mallay, formerly on the faculty of | 
Vassar College, is director of the Clearing 
House. For further information write Parent 
Education Clearing House, 52 Vanderbilt Ave- | 
nue, New York 17, N. Y. ; 
Children in Latin American Art 


A unique folder prepared by the Pan Amer- 
ican Union consists of reproductions of twelve 
paintings by eleven artists of as many coun- 7 
tries. This series, entitled “Children in Latin ~ 
American Art,” has been issued by the Union’s 
Division of Intellectual Cooperation. 

Prepared for the use of teachers and pupils 7 
alike, each picture in the set is accompanied by 
two texts. One describes the work in terms 
designed to capture a child’s interest, while the © 
second, a brief biographical note on the artist, | 
is intended as a teacher’s guide. 

“Children in Latin American Art’ may be7 
obtained at a cost of twenty-five cents by ~ 
addressing the Division of Intellectual Coopera- | 
tion, Pan American Union, Washington 6. _ 
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